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Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

Departments  The  Theolo£ical  Seminary 
I The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 

Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  981  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-ninth  year  began  Thursday,  September  23,  1910. 

For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 


A high-grade  professional  school  for  college 
graduates  training  for  Christian  leadership  : 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work 


From  the  beginning  free  from  sectarian  con- 
trol and  creedal  limitations,  the  Seminary 
stands  for  the  unprejudiced  Search  for  the 
Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian  Character 
and  Experience,  and  for  the  Development  of 
efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

78th  year  opened  September  21,  1910  with  record  attendance 

For  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for 
the  2d  Semester  beginning  February  7,  1911, 
address  the  Acting  Dean,  Professor  G.  W. 
Fiske,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 


The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 


Social  Service  in  City  or  Country 
Christian  Teaching 

Missionary  Service 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Fall  Term  began  Wednesday,  September  21,  1910 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 
Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
Outlines  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately  $1  00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series'  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Trave 

„ 40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

bend  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 
our  booklets.  , 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  “Why 
and  How  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help’’ 
booklets. 


AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


College  and  School  Stationery  Bookbinding  and  Engraving 

fittjr  dmrimrr  Printing  fit n. 
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gMumGCij^ 


Caxton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Strictly  First-class  Work 

Books  ::  and  ::  Catalogs 
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Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 
Photographs  8x10 

$1.00 

each 


The  T.J.  Rice 
Studio 

Has  the  latest  and 
best  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

We  make  sittings 
by  appointment  and 
give  you  excellent 
work  of  the  latest 
finish. 


We  are  the  Official 
Photographers  for  the 
Oberlin  College  Annual 


Studio 

Phone  77  West  College  St 


Q Latest  Model.  Style  705. 


Newest  and  most  charming  of  our  pop- 
ular upright  models.  Write  for  our  new 
catalogue  thawing  the  Style  705  and 
other  delightful  new  Uprights  and  Grandi 
now  ready  for  fall  delivery. 

IVERS  S POND 
PIANOS 

combine  the  finest  traditions  of  old-time 
Boston  piano-building  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  today.  Used  in  over 
350  critical  musical  and  educational 
institutions  and  nearly  50,000  discrimi- 
nating homes. 

Our  “No  Risk”  Mail-Order  Plan, 

a unique  proposition  for  buying  "on  ap- 
proval,” is  available  wherever  in  tlie  United 
States  no  dealer  fells  IVERS  & POND 
Pianos.  We  pay  railway  freights  both  ways 
if  piano  fails  to  please.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Attractive  Easy  Pay- 
ment plans  available  wherever  you  may  live. 


Fill  Out  and  Send  This  Coupon  to 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

119  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalogue  and  valuable 
information  to  buyer* 


Name 


\\Sl  Address 


Wall  Papers 

There  are  so  many  attractions  just  now  in  the  Wall 
Paper  Section  that  it  is  more  than  difficult  to  specialize 
amongst  them. 

Stronger  in  favor  than  ever  are  the  various  tones  of 
browns  and  rusty-golds  for  the  Living  Rooms.  For 
this  there  are  substantial  reasons — brown  being  an 
unobtrusive  color  lends  itself  to  many  varieties  of 
shading  and  forms  of  pattern,  and  harmonizes  admir- 
ably with  tones  of  the  natural  wood  finishes. 

The  metal  tones  for  Halls  are  especially  new — con- 
ventionalized floral  designs  in  green,  rose  and  yellow 
bronzes.  Plain  color  effects  in  old-golds,  leather- 
browns  and  greens  are  also  very  good  this  season. 

Tapestry,  verdure  and  plain  effects  are  shown  in 
exquisite  colorings  for  the  Dining  Room. 

Colonial  stripes  and  chintz  effects  with  fabrics  to 
match  for  Chambers  are  exceedingly  attractive  in  the 
new  patterns,  also  the  Jaspe’  stripes  and  self-toned 
chambrays  with  cut-out  friezes. 

Our  Wall  Paper  stock  is  large  and  carefully  chosen 
from  the  best  French,  German,  English  and  American 
makes.  Competent  salesmen  are  glad  to  advise  you  on 
all  details  of  Interior  Decorating  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  one  room  or  an  entire  house. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland 
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STIEFF  PIANOS 

The  evolution  of  the  Stieff  Piano  since  1842, 
through  three  generations  of  piano  builders,  has  pro- 
duced an  Art  Product  of  unsurpassed  merit. 

The  Stieff  Piano 

Embodies  the  greatest  achievements  in  piano 
science,  and  the  latest  products  of  the  Stieff  Factory, 
are  models  of  constructive  durability,  tone  quality  and 
artistic  case  design. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

CM  AS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Starr  Pianos  are  used  today  in  more  Music  Schools 
and  Colleges  than  those  of  any  other  make. 

More  than  90,000  of  these  instruments  are  giving 
satisfaction  in  the  best  homes  of  this  country. 

Whether  in  the  severe  test  of  school  use  or  in  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  the  concert  piano  the  tone  and  action  are  the  qualities  upon  which  selec- 
tion is  necessarily  made. 

Por  a liftime  use  in  the  home  these  qualities  in  Starr  Pianos  are  augment- 
ed by  extreme  durability  of  construction  and  case  designs  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  conception  of  home  decorative  art. 

When  interested  let  us  prove  the  quality  of  our  instruments. 


THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Complete  manufacturers  of 

Grands,  Upright  and  Playerpianos 
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Just  Remember 


“The  Thing  Which  Couldn’t  Happen 
Has  Occurred.” 

Had  Solomon  lived  in  this  day  and  generation,  he  would  have  admitted 
the  discovery  of 

Something  New  Under  the  Sun 


The-  “Artistano'’  considered  in  its  entirety  is  different  from  all  other 
players. 

Its  best  features  have  'been  the  envy  of  all  competitors. 

Its  superiority  won  luarels  from  New  York  to  S'an  Francisco  during  the 
first  and  only  Recital  Tour  in  the  world  in  which  a player-grand  was  used  fro 
solos  and  accompaniments— Sdl-  this  in  the  largest  musical  centers  anld  before 
the  most  critical  audiences,  -composed  of  the  best  dealers  and  their  especially 
invited  -guests. 

Now  comes  the  latest  and  -best  of  all  its  equipment. 


“The  Artistano  Accenting  Device” 


. .The  Aristano  Accenting  Device  en- 
ables the  performer  to  obtain  all  the 
exquisite  gradations  of  tone,  accent- 
uation, and  phrasing,  possible  in  man- 
ual playing. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

a radical  -departure  from  -the  -so  called 
“expression  devices’  of  other  players. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

really  -a  wonderful  invention,  mar- 
velous in  its  almost  human  ability 
to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  -composi- 
tion. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

not  mechanically  automatic,  but  hu- 
manly automatic,  precisely  a-s  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  fingers  are 
automatic  in  -their  response  to  the 


The  actuation  of  the  remarkably 
sensitive  pedals  natural-ly  parallels 
the  trend  of  the  score.  The  reservoir 
bioiMowis  responds  in  harmony  .with 
the  movement  of  the  pedals,  this  en- 
ergy being  transmitted  to  -the  ham- 
mer rail,  which,  -in  -turn,  m-oves  up 
close  to  the  strings,  or  away  from 
them,  -the  same  as  in  manual  -playing, 
thus  'enabling  the  performer  to  em- 
phasize the  -theme,  -melody,  chords, 
etc.,  in  keeping  with  the  score,  or 
-his  individual  imterepretations,  as  if 
he  were  playing  by  hand. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

new  in  principle. 

No  other  approaches  it  in  musical 
efficiency. 

There  i-s  nothing  like  it,  or  equal 
,to  it,  on  the  market. 


■will. 


Send  to.  Catalogue,  o,  call  a,  the  factory  and  examiu.  theut. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY, 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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Her  Message 

When  earth  for  me  is  past 
Hold  me  in  memory  fast 
O friends  most  dear; 

The  faults  that  marred  forget, 
Remember  love  that  met 
You  year  by  year. 

That  I endeavored  well 
Let  each  to  other  tell 
Along  the  way — 

And  find  in  restrospect 
Of  life  with  shadows  flecked 
Some  good  to  say. 

The  tasks  I leave  undone 
Because  my  race  is  run 
Finish  for  me, 

That  hope  of  promised  good 
In  daily  paths  pursued 
Fulfilled  may  be. 

And  friends,  upon  my  bier 
Let  fall  no  hopeless  tear 
For  lips  now  dumb: 

The  bard  believe — “For  me 
The  best  is  yet  to  be” 

Eons  to  come ! 


Ellen  Bartlett  Currier 
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Adclia  A.  Field  Johnston,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

The  active  life  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  as  teacher  and  administrator 
in  Oberlin  College,  covered  a period  of  forty  years.  Her  touch  with 
Oberlin  life,  beginning  with  her  entrance  upon  her  preparatory 
studies  in  1850,  covered  a period  of  sixty  years.  She  belonged, 
therefore,  most  emphatically,  to  Oberlin.  And  so  pronounced  and 
forceful  was  her  personality,  and  so  efficient  her  services  and 
varied  her  interests,  that  to  the  students  and  friends  of  Oberlin 
now  living  she  is  inseparably  associated  with  both  College  and 
community. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Oberlin  apart  from  Mrs.  Johnston.  She 
belonged  to  the  second  generation  of  the  Oberlin  life,  and  her 
death,  which  occurred  on  Friday,  July  22d,  closes  the  record  of  those 
of  that  generation  who  were  engaged  in  distinctively  college  work. 

Mrs.  Johnston  was  a child  of  Oberlin’s.  great  founders.  Pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  native  ability,  her  character  was  formed  and 
her  career  was  shaped  by  the  influences  which  they  threw  about  her. 
President  Finney,  Dr.  Morgan,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Dascomb  and 
the  goodly  company  of  their  associates  in  that  pioneer  period  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  were  her  teachers  and  friends.  Their 
strong  principles  impressed  and  inspired  her.  Their  intense  convic- 
tions and  their  zeal  for  service  became  vitalized  in  her.  She  rec- 
ognized the  sacrifices  which  they  were  gladly  making  for  their 
work’s  sake,  and  caught  their  spirit  and  purpose;  and  with  the 
fraternity  of  like-minded  men  and  women  of  her  own  generation 
when  the  time  came, — with  the  Fairchilds  and  Monroe  and  Ellis 
and  Churchill  and  Wright, — she  took  up  the  work  and  carried  it 
on  with  sublime  faith  and  hope  until  the  end  came. 

Her  life  is  written  into  the  lives  of  a great  multitude  of  her 
pupils  and  friends,  who  are  scattered  now  over  all  the  earth,  and 
are  bearing  the  kind  of  fruit  that  remains  to  bless  mankind  and 
perfect  human  society. 

Mrs.  Johnston  was  born  in  Lafayette,  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
February  5,  1837.  In  1850  she  entered  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  Oberlin,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Literary  Course  of 
the  College — the  usual  course  then  open  to  women — with  the  class 
of  1856.  During  the  three  following  years  she  served  as  principal 
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of  the  Black  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Mossy  Creek,  Tennessee.  There 
in  those  intense  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  she  came  into 
touch  with  a side  of  Southern  life  which  softened  the  prejudices 
and  interpreted  the  misconceptions  prevalent  in  the  north  during 
that  period,  while  her  strong  anti-slavery  principles  were  confirmed 
and  intensified.  Returning  to  Ohio  in  1859  she  was  married,  Au- 
gust 17,  to  Mr.  James  M.  Johnston  of  Chester,  Ohio.  Mr.  John- 
ston was  a graduate  of  the  College  with  the  class  of  1858.  For  a 
year  following  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  taught  to- 
gether in  the  Academy  at  Orwell,  Ohio.  Then  came  the  call  of 
the  country  for  the  patriotic  services  of  her  sons  in  the  army, — a cah 
deeply  felt  by  all,  and  to  which  Mr.  Johnston  responded.  Follow- 
ing his  enlistment,  however,  and  before  entering  upon  active  ser- 
vice, lie  was  stricken  with  disease,  and  his  death  followed  at  his 
home  in  Chester  in  1862. 

It  was  a terrible  blow  to  Mrs.  Johnston, — a bereavement  which 
left  its  abiding  impress  upon  her  character  and  life.  She  seldom 
spoke  of  it;  but1  to  those  who  were  the  nearest  to  her  it  was  known 
that  the  question  with  which  she  faced  every  issue  of  importance 
even  to  the  end  of  her  life,  was  this — “What  would  James  wish  to 
have  me  do?”  By  this  bereavement  a new  meaning  was  given  to 
life,  and  her  brief  home  experience  gave  her  a deepened  sense  of 
the  place  and  blessedness  of  the  family,  and  a tender  sympathy 
with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  multitudes  of  girls  to  whom 
later  she  was  to  sustain  a semi-parental  relation. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Johnston  threw  herself 
with  renewed  intensity  into  her  work  as  a teacher.  It'  was  her  way 
of  relief  from  her  crushing  sorrow.  It  was  what  she  knew  that 
her  husband  would  have  her  do.  For  three  years  she  served  as 
principal  of  the  Academy  in  Kinsman,  Ohio.  Then  followed  a 
year  of  special  Latin  study  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Taylor  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  four 
years  as  preceptress  of  the  North  Situate  Academy  in  Rhode  Island. 
Visiting  Germany  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  herself  in 
the  German  language,  she  remained  until  elected  in  1870  to  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Women’s  Department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, which  position  she  held  until  1900,  the  title,  however,  being 
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changed  in  1893  from  Principal  to  Dean  of  the  Women's  Depart- 
ment. When  Mrs.  Johnston  received  this  appointment  which  re- 
turned her  to  Oberlin  for  so  many  years  of  distinguished  service, 
it  was  expected  that  her  work  would  be  administrative  only.  A 
woman  in  a college  professorship  was  then  unknown,  and  preju- 
dices were  strong.  Co-education  itself  was  an  Oberlin  innovation, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a questionable  experiment.  But  Mrs. 
Johnston  was  a natural  teacher.  Moreover  she  felt  that  for  her 
own  administrative  success  she  herself  needed,  and  the  young  women 
under  her  charge  needed,  the  more  direct  and  personal  touch  and 
acquaintance  which  was  made  possible  by  the  familiarity  of  the 
class-room.  She  begged,  therefore,  for  permission  to  teach,  and 
she  was  made  an  instructor  in  History  in  the  Literary  Course  for 
Women.  But  her  success  with  young  women  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  young  men,  and  overmastered  their  prejudices.  The 
women  were  getting  instruction  that  they  desired  for  themselves, 
and  they  sought  and  were  admitted  to  her  classes..  Thus  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  full  college  professorship,  and  in  1890  she  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Medieval  History  which 
chair  she  continued  to  hold  until  her  retirement  from  active  ser- 
vice under  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  1907,  when  she  received  the 
honorary  appointment  of  Professor  emeritus. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  her  administration  as  Principal  and 
Dean  of  the  Women’s  Department  Mrs.  Johnston  served  contin- 
uously as  a member  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
College.  On  her  retirement  from  that  position  the  Trustees  of 
the  College,  believing  that  they  voiced  the  unanimous  wish  of  its 
Alumni  and  friends,  elected  her  a member  of  their  body.  A review 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  membership  in  such  boards  of 
trust,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that,  as  a professor  in  the  College 
and  receiving  a salary  from  the  College,  she  was  legally  ineligible 
to  that  office.  This  led  her  to  offer  her  resignation,  which  the 
Board  of  Trustees  accepted  only  to  elect  her  at  once  a member 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  a body  which  represents  the  Trus- 
tees ad  interim  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  College, 
and  which  during  the  college  year  usually  holds  its  meetings  weekly. 

Membership  in  the  Prudential  Committee  Mrs.  Johnston  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  her  death.  When  in  Oberlin  she  seldom  failed 
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to  attend  its  meetings,  and  by  her  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
college  administration  and  life,  her  wholesome  judgment  and  wise 
counsels,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
College,  rendered  important  service. 

The  admirable  work  wrought  by  Mrs.  Johnston  did  not'  fail 
of  academic  recognition  during  her  life.  In  1873  she  was  honored 
by  Hillsdale  College  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1878 
her  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  her  the  same  degree,  and  in  1906 
Western  Reserve  University  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  widely 
varied  interests  in  the  community  and  in  social  and  public  life  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  and  to  which  she  rendered 
important  contributions,  but  to  suggest  especially  that  in  which  the 
College  is  indebted  to  her.  By  the  older  students  of  Oberlin  she 
is  remembered  doubtless  as  the  Head  of  the  Women’s  Department 
of  whom  at  first  they  stood  in  awe,  but  whom  later  they  learned 
to  honor  and  appreciate  and  love.  In  the  early  days  of  her  admin- 
istration student  government  and  self-direction  had  no  recognized 
place  in  the  discipline  of  any  Christian  college.  The  parental  re- 
lation and  responsibility  of  the  teacher  was  strongly  emphasized. 
And  the  parental  relation  was  conceived  then  almost  universally, 
as  it  was  conceived  then  theologically,  under  the  terms  of  sovereign- 
ty. Its  key-note  was  external  authority.  Government  was  by 
rule,  rather  than  by  appeal  to  reason  and  right, — by  force  rather 
than  by  persuasion.  The  young  were  to  be  commanded  rather  than 
persuaded  and  trusted.  It  was  with  this  prevailing  conception  that 
Mrs.  Johnston  came  to  her  work  as  an  administrator.  She  accepted 
the  responsibilities  of  her  position,  and  undertook  to  do  from  the 
heart  that  which  was  expected  of  her.  As  an  administrator  under 
that  regime  her  equals  have  been  few.  Her  rule,  severe  as  it  some- 
times seemed  to  be,  was  always  in  the  interest  of  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  highest  good.  It  was  conceived  in  love,  and  it  won  a pro- 
found after  respect,  even  when  it  failed  to  win  the  present  affection 
to  those  who  were  placed  in  her  care.  And  as  a typical  administra- 
tor of  her  time  Mrs.  Johnston  has  rendered  a most'  important 
service  to  the  College. 
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The  modern  reaction  from  that  earlier  conception  is  pronounced, 
and  leads  sometimes  to  extremes.  We  need  today  to  be  reminded 
that  with  all  of  the  tenderness  of  parenthood,  the  element  of  sov- 
ereignty and  authority  is  there,  and  is  essential.  There  is  law  in  the 
relations  of  men,  and  there  must  needs  be  obedience  to  law.  There 
must  be  loyalty  to  the  right,  and  not  all  are  mature  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  he  left  to  themselves  to  discover  the  right  and  to  do  it. 
The  balance  to  be  maintained  between  authority  and  liberty  is 
most  delicate,  and  the  extreme  on  the  one  side  is  as  sure  to  result 
disastrously  as  is  the  extreme  on  the  other.  Progress  belongs  to 
the  order  of  genuine  life,  but  the  blessed  fruitage  of  the’ past  bids 
us  be  sure  to  conserve  all  that  was  good  in  the  past  and  make  it 
vital  in  the  present  and  for  the  days  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  made  by  Mrs.  Johnston  to  the 
inner  life  of  the  College  as  administrator  and  teacher  her  financial 
services  deserve  especial  recognition.  Oberlin  has  always  been 
poor.  Its  growing  demands  are  always  in  advance  of  its  available 
means.  Mrs.  Johnston’s  acquaintance  with  the  friends  of  Christian 
education  was  wide.  She  cultivated  a wide  acquaintance  not  for 
her  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  College.  And  this  acquain- 
tance was  financially  fruitful.  Repeatedly  large  sums  were  given  in 
response  to  her  solicitations  for  endowment,  for  scholarships,  and 
for  especial  purposes,  by  friends  who  were  confident  that  whatever 
cause  she  might  present  was  worthy.  In  this  way  Sturges  Hall 
and  the  Women’s  Gymnasium  came  into  being.  By  her  efforts 
also,  and  as  a result  of  her  travels  abroad,  the  interest  of  the  Col- 
lege in  art  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  a valuable  collection 
of  photographic  reproductions  has  come  into  its  possession.  An 
adequate  Art  Building  was  a dream  which  she  hoped  to  live  to  see 
realized. 

Hers  was  no  narrow  or  selfish  interest.  She  thought  of  other 
departments  as  well  as  of  her  own.  She  was  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  co-educational  idea,  and  was  as  interested  in  the  Men’s  De- 
partment as  in  that  of  the  Women.  Whatever  was  important 
for  the  College,  and  for  its  students  and  faculty  as  individuals, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  as  well,  was  of  interest  to  her,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  every  worthy  endeavor  she  was  always 
ready  to  lend  her  aid. 
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As  we  think  of  her  now  vve  are  able  to  see  more  clearly  than 
in  the  days  past  that  she  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  women. 
She  was  a great  inspirational  educator,  a great  adrtiinistrator,  cosmo- 
politan in  her  spirit  and  sympathies  as  are  few,  alive  to  every  vital 
problem  of  the  times,  a woman  of  her  own  age  and  generation, 
but  Christian  throughout,  fitted  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
discipline  of  life  to  serve  her  generation  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  thus  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  generation  and  the 
generations  that  are  to  follow. 

Mrs.  Johnston’s  religion  was  not  of  the  emotional  type,  but 
it  was  a religion  of  profound  and  simple  faith  and  of  strong  con- 
viction. She  was  an  inspiring  teacher  of  the  Bible.  She  loved 
the  church,  believed  in  its  importance,  and  was  constant  in  her 
attendance  upon  its  services  and  social  meetings.  The  changing 
theological  viewpoint  of  recent  times  troubled  her  often,  nor  did 
she  ever  probably  fully  adjust  her  thinking  to  the  change.  Never- 
theless she  believed  when  she  could  not  clearly  see.  She  believed 
in  the  men  of  the  newer  thought,  believed  in  their  devotion  and 
earnest  study  and  in  the  ultimate  good  results  of  their  work.  She 
believed  in  God,  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  an  over  ruling  and 
guiding  providence  and  in  the  future  life.  Death  she  looked  in 
the  face  for  months,  but  without  fear.  The  transition  she  anticipat- 
ed, as  she  said,  as  she  had  often  anticipated  her  frequent  journeys 
to  unfamiliar  lands.  She  was  curious  t'o  see  what  kind  of  a country 
that  undiscovered  country  would  prove  to  be,  and  what  kind  of 
work  she  should  find  waiting  there  for  her  to  do.  But  whatever 
and  wherever  it  should  be  it  was  the  home-land, — the  eternal  home 
of  the  Infinite  Father  and  of  his  children.  And  in  this  spirit  of 
trust  and  confidence  she  endured  to  the  end. 

To  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  who  were  present 
at  the  Commencement  of  19x0  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Johnston  will 
remain  especially  vivid.  She  knew  that  she  had  but  a little  while 
to  live.  It  was  to  be  her  last  Commencement;  but  she  said  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  few  of  her  friends  realized  it.  She  was  ambi- 
tious to  meet  every  appointment'  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  as 
though  there  was  no  such  thing  as  failing  strength,  and  as  though 
life  had  no  limits.  She  attended  the  Baccalaureate  services  on 
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Sunday,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Love  Feast  of 
L.  L.  S.,  on  Monday,  and  a class  breakfast  and  the  Alumni  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday.  Old  students  she  received  as  she  sat  upon  the 
porch  of  her  home.  The  class  of  1885  met  for  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  paid  her  especial  honor,  and  were  greeted  by  her  as 
they  gathered  before  her  door.  And  then  there  were  the  Commence- 
ment and  graduating  exercises  of  Wednesday,  and  the  Alumni 
Dinner.  She  was  in  her  place  at  every  function.  And  when  it 
was  all  over,  when,  sustained  by  her  indomitable  will,  she  had  com- 
pleted what  seemed  to  her  to  be  her  work,  when  the  last  class 
was  graduated  and  the  old  college  friends  were  hastening  away 
to  their  work  and  play  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  she,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  following  days,  without  physical  suffering,  passed  into  the 
dark  valley,  to  emerge,  four  weeks  after  that  Commencement  An- 
niversary, into  the  fulness  of  the  life  and  light  of  the  world  un- 
seen and  eternal  beyond. 


Henry  M.  Tenney,  D.  D. 
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Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  Village 

It  can  be  safely  asserted,  I think,  that  Oberlin  College  has  nev- 
er had  a more  striking  personality  in  it's  Faculty  than  Mrs.  Adelia 
Antoinette  Field  Johnston.  There  have  been  other  personalities  of 
greater  strength,  and  perhaps  some  of  even  greater  brilliancy,  but 
no  other  in  which  was  combined  in  such  a marked  way  intuition 
amounting  to  genius,  power  of  expression  dramatic  and  striking, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  keen  and  far-seeing,  quickness  of  de- 
cision, forcefulness  of  action,  and  power  to  command  the  obedience 
of  others. 

Naturally  during  the  time  of  her  active  connection  with  the 
College,  Mrs.  Johnston  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  her 
deanship  and  her  professorship  that  she  could  give  a relatively 
small  part  of  her  time  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  She  hercelf 
recognized  this  but  acting  on  a principle  to  which  she  always  ad- 
hered, of  doing  well  what  she  did  and  not  attempting  too  many 
things  she  gave  herself  unreservedly  to  the  college  work  until  her 
retirement  from  her  position  of  dean  of  women.  It  was  no  chance 
emotion  which  led  her  in  the  very  first  Thursday  evening  prayer- 
meeting after  the  Commencement  at  which  she  retired  as  dean, 
to  say  that  she  felt  that  she  had  been  unable  hitherto  to  do  what 
she  ought  to  have  done  as  a citizen  of  the  town  but  that  as  hence- 
forth she  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  labors  of  the  deanship  she 
intended  to  devote  herself  more  largely  to  promoting  the  welfare 
and  beauty  of  the  community.  The  record  of  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  bear  abundant  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Johnston  carried  out  her  intention.  She  had  not'  been  unmindful 
of  the  needs  of  the  town  even  during  her  deanship.  When  she  first 
came  to  Oberlin,  after  study  in  Germany,  she  felt  greatly  the  lack 
of  a local  interest  in  art,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a suitable  collection 
of  material  to  illustrate  the  subject.  As  early  as  1880,  when  she 
had  been  in  Oberlin  but  ten  years,  she  was  busy  at  work  devising 
ways  and  means  to  increase  the  art  interest  of  the  community  and, 
as  a means  towards  that  end,  to  increase  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  possession  of  the  College.  She  persuaded  the  young 
men  who  had  in  charge  the  Mock  Convention  of  1880  to  announce 
that  the  profits  of  that  Convention  would  be  spent  in  the  purchase 
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of  collotype  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  heliotype,  reproductions 
of  the  famous  paintings  of  the  world.  With  this  as  the  lever,  she 
urged  upon  the  students,  and  upon  the  towns-people,  the  oppor- 
tunity this  presented  not  only  to  have  a good  time  but  to  bring  to 
the  College,  and  to  the  community,  an  enlargement  of  its  art  collec- 
tions. The  result  of  her  efforts  was  an  unusually  large  attendance 
at  the  Convention  and  a very  considerable  sum  available  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures.  She  found  somebody  who  was  willing  to 
pay  the  expense  of  framing  the  pictures  and  the  walls  of  the  old 
Ladies  Hall,  hitherto  entirely  lacking  in  pictures,  were  abundantly 
supplied.  As  a result,  many  of  us  received  from  these  pictures 
our  first  impressions  of  the  great  masters.  As  compared  with  the 
beautiful  modern  photographs,  these  collotypes  now  seem  cheap  and 
insignificant  but  that  they  rendered  a real  service  to  their  day  and 
generation,  those  of  us  who  looked  at  them  in  the  parlors,  corridors 
and  dining-room  of  the  old  Ladies  Hall,  will  be  very  quick  to  bear 
testimony.  With  the  nucleus  of  pictures  thus  brought  together, 
Mrs.  Johnston  began  to  give  more  elaborate  and  more  carefully 
prepared  talks  upon  art  subjects  before  the  young  women  whom 
she  met  in  General  Exercises.  The  report  of  these  delightful  talks 
spread  through  the  community  and  presently  brought  requests  that 
they  be  given  before  the  women  of  the  community.  This  Mrs. 
Johnston  readily  consented  to  do,  only  asking  for  a slight  compen- 
sation, t'o  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  more  pictures.  The  talks 
in  Oberlin  brought  requests  from  clubs  outside;  as  the  result  of  her 
outside  work  she  succeeded  in  interesting  men  and  women  who 
were  glad  to  give  her  additional  sums  of  money.  In  this  way,  the 
work  steadily  grew  in  success  and  the  material  steadily  increased 
until  at'  last  the  Faculty  made  a place  in  the  regular  curriculum 
for  instruction  on  this  subject.  Once  established  as  a department 
of  college  instruction,  Mrs.  Johnston  immediately  began  to  widen 
the  scope  of  her  service  and  soon  introduced  art  exhibitions. 

The  first  two  art  exhibitions  were  given,  I believe,  in  tbs  Spear 
Library,  not  a very  convenient  place  for  the  purpose.  Upon  the 
erection  of  the  new  Rockefeller  Skating  Rink,  the  exhibitions  were 
moved  to  that  building  and  connected  with  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement week.  Not  until  the  erection  of  the  Warner  Gymnas- 
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him,  however,  was  a really  suitable  place  available,  but  when  that 
splendid  room  was  prepared,  under  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Johnston, 
the  exhibitions  took  on  larger  scope  and  extent.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures were  introduced.  The  exhibition  was  extended  to  cover  two 
weeks  and  became  one  of  the  distinctly  Oberlin  attractions,  bring- 
ing to  Oberlin  hosts  of  people  from  the  surrounding  towns  and 
gathering  audiences  of  six  or  seven  hundred  people  for  the  lectures. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  gradual  development  of  the 
art  interest  of  the  community  was  very  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Johnston’s  methods.  She  was  never  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  but  a small  beginning  in  any  line.  Taking  that  little  be- 
ginning and  working  along  the  lines  which  naturally  developed ; 
making  each  line  of  development  the  stepping-stone  toward  some 
larger  and  broader  development,  knowing  when  and  where  to  awak- 
en interest  and  'how  to  turn  that  interest  to  the  larger  development 
of  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart,  she  worked  on 
with  infinite  persistence  and  with  the  keenest  foresight 
and  shrewdness,  with  the  result  that  at  the  time  of  her 
laying  down  the  work  of  instruction  the  College  had  a capital 
collection  of  photographs  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  principal 
painters  and  sculptors  and  to  make  clear  the  development  of  archi- 
tecture. And  this  splendid  collection  of  photographs  was  not  used 
simply  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  class  room  work  but,  by 
means  of  the  art  exhibitions,  was  made  a means  of  developing  a 
community  interest  in  art  which  to-day  certainly  equals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  that  of  any  community  of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  significant  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  interest  is 
now  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  community  and  one  cannot 
call  in  the  homes  of  the  village  without  seeing  it'  reflected  in  the 
pictures  which  are  selected  for  the  home.  Thus  Mrs.  Johnston 
most  happily  used  her  art  opportunities  for  the  advantage  not  only 
of  the  student  body  but  also  for  the  development  of  art'  interest  in 
the  community  and  by  means  of  the  art  exhibitions  blended  these 
two  interests  in  one  and  forged  another  link  for  the  union  and 
friendship  of  College  and  town. 

Another  interest  which  Mrs.  Johnston  always  had  deeply  in 
her  heart  was  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  the  community.  Anyone 
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interested  in  promoting  their  interests  found  a quick  response  at 
her  home,  and  while,  for  the  most  part,  she  was  obliged  to  leaVe 
the  actual  doing  of  services  to  boys  to  others,  she  was  always  a will- 
ing contributor.  One  occasion  which  fell  under  my  own  personal 
observation  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  whole.  Some  years  ago,  she 
learned  by  chance  that  certain  of  the  small  boys  of  the  town  were 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history  and  had  formed  a 
society  named  “The  Oberlin  Natural  History  Club.’’  She  immed- 
iately sent  for  the  boys  who  composed  the  Club  and  proposed  a 
natural  history  excursion.  She  provided  a team  for  the  Club  to 
make  a trip  to  the  lake  and  back,  going  along  with  them  herself. 
The  boys  were,  of  course,  delighted  at  the  prospect  and  the  ex- 
pedition came  off  with  such  genuine  enjoyment  that  Mrs.  John- 
ston was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Oberlin  Natural  History 
Club,  an  honor  she  accounted  one  of  very  great  distinction.  I have 
no  doubt,  if  there  were  time,  that  a dozen  similar  instances  could 
be  related  to  illustrate  how  in  every  way  she  furthered  the  devel- 
opment of  wholesome  broadening  interests  among  the  boys. 

When  Mrs.  Johnston,  upon  retiring  from  the  deanship,  began 
to  look  for  a field  of  activity  in  which  she  might  render  service  to 
the  community,  she  decided  to  take  up  the  work  of  village  improve- 
ment. Oberlin  was  already  beginning  to  be  a place  of  more  than 
average  beauty  but  she  felt  that  it  might  be  far  finer  than  it  was. 
At  that  time,  many  of  the  houses  still  had  fences  or  hedges,  back 
lots  in  the  rear  of  the  stores  were  unsightly  and,  while  there  was  much 
that  was  pleasing,  there  was  also  much  that  was  offensive  to  the 
eye.  She  began  in  characteristic  fashion.  She  appeared  before  the 
business  men  and  requested  permission  to  clean  up  the  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  stores.  Of  course  the  request  was  granted,  and  at 
her  own  expense,  and  with  her  personal  superintendence,  every- 
thing was  made  clean  and  neat.  She  then  presented  herself  a 
second  time  to  the  business  men  and  asked  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  improvement  made,  to  which,  of  course,  they  gave  a 
most'  willing  assent,  and  she  then  urged  that  the  lots  be  kept  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  then  were.  Twice  or  three  times,  single- 
handed,  she  undertook  this  improvement  until,  little  by  little,  the 
merchants  began  to  appreciate  their  own  neglect  and  to  tend  to  the 
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matter  for  themselves.  Having  made  this  much  progress,  she 
brought  together  two  or  three  of  the  business  men  and  two  or  three 
of  the  women  of  the  town  and  organized  the  Oberlin  Village  Im- 
provement Society,  to  which  she  was  at  once  elected  president. 
Then  began  a steady  effort  to  educate  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
community.  Speakers  were  obtained,  sometimes  from  abroad  and 
sometimes  from  among  our  own  number.  Slides  and  lectures  were 
procured  from  outside  and  by  pictures  and  lectures  the  possibilities 
of  village  improvement  were  made  apparent.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best'  kept  streets,  the  best  kept  yards,  the  best  child’s  garden, 
and  the  like.  The  effect  of  this  agitation  and  education  very  soon 
showed  itself.  Fences  began  to  disappear ; unsightly  lots  to  be 
cared  for  in  many  quarters  of  the  town  where  hitherto  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  keep  the  yards  in  good  condition,  and  the  lawn 
mower  began  to  do  its  work.  There  was  a gradual  improvement 
of  the  entire  village  until  now,  even  in  the  poorest  quarters,  there 
is  little  to  offend  the  eye.  Of  course  there  were  many  things  to 
discourage,  as  when  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  allowed 
the  erection  of  bill  boards  upon  vacant  lots,  but  without  losing 
her  patience,  and  never  losing  her  confidence,  Mrs.  Johnston  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  her  way  and  to  her  efforts  the  beauty  of 
the  present  Oberlin  in  no  small  degree  should  be  credited. 

In  recent  years,  Mrs.  Johnston  had  directed  most  of  her  energy 
to  a great  public  improvement  which,  although  well  started,  was 
still  far  from  complete  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Some  one,  at  a 
Village  Improvement  Society  meeting,  had  suggested  the  possibili- 
ties for  beauty  which  lay  in  parking  the  banks  of  the  little  Plum 
Creek  which  runs  through  the  village.  Mrs.  Johnston’s  keen  vis- 
ion saw  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  plan  and  immediately  she 
began  to  lay  emphasis  upon  it,  to  agitate  in  its  behalf,  to  obtain 
speakers  who  could  develop  the  idea,  and,  at  last,  to  obtain  gifts 
for  the  purchase  of  land  along  the  creek.  Through  her  efforts, 
the  old  Lee  skating  rink,  the  “Skatorial  Tobagganorial,”  was  pur- 
chased and  deeded  to  the  city  as  a nucleus  of  the  park  system. 
Promises  were  obtained  from  many  of  the  owners  of  land  along 
the  creek  that  they  would  give  land  to  the  project  whenever  it  be- 
came a reality.  Some  pieces  of  land  which  were  too  expensive  to 
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be  given  were  purchased.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Johnston’s 
death,  there  was  a considerable  part'  of  the  land  between  South 
Professor  Street  and  South  Park  Street,  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  which  belonged  to  the  public,  or  was  held  by  trustees  for 
the  public,  to  be  developed  for  park  purposes.  Had  Mrs.  Johnston- 
been  permitted  to  live  for  some  years  longer,  I have  no  aoum  the 
project  would  have  been  entirely  realized.  But  although  she  has 
gone,  the  project  has  such  possibilities  in  it  of  beauty  and  pub- 
lic advantage  that  I am  confident  it  will  not'  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  some  day  will  be  fully  realized.  When  that  time  comes, 
I trust  that  the  entire  parkway  may  bear  the  name  of  Airs.  John- 
ston because  it  will  have  been  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
gave  the  project  the  start  and  the  momentum  which  will  carry  it  to 
its  finish. 

One  very  interesting  development  in  the  later  part  of  Mrs. 
Johnston’s  life  was  the  almost  universal  custom  of  referring  to  her 
as  “Aladam  Johnston.”  To  me  this  always  seemed  an  unconscious 
tribute  of  the  common  people  to  a woman  of  exceptional  abilities. 
Just  as  in  the  days  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  great  literary 
women  of  France  were  thus  addressed,  so  Oberlin,  by  this  means, 
unconsciously  recognized  the  fact  that  it  owed  a tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  a great  personality.  One  of  Oberlin’s  most  distinguished 
lawyers  wrote  me,  after  Mrs.  Johnston’s  death:  “I  count  Mrs. 
Johnston  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  women  I have  ever 
known.  I am  sure  that  as  the  years  go  by  her  name  will  be  in- 
scribed among  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  Oberlin.”  Anoth- 
er graduate,  one  of  the  most  successful  in  business  among  Oberlin’s 
Alumni,  spoke  of  her  as  one  of  the  strongest  women  he  had  ever 
known.  Oberlin  College  and  the  Oberlin  Alumni  will  greatly  miss 
Mrs.  Johnston  but  nowhere  will  her  loss  be  so  keenly  felt  as  in 
the  community  in  which,  for  many  years,  she  has  been  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures. 


Azariah  S.  Root. 
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Some  Characteristics  of  Mrs.  Johnston 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Johnston  was  visiting  Egypt  in  com- 
pany with  my  wife  and  myself.  One  clay  as  we  were  returning 
across  the  plain  to  the  steamer  from  a visit  to  the  Temple  of 
Abydos,  Mrs.  Johnston  had  fallen  to  the  rear  and  was  riding  in 
company  with  the  dragoman  of  our  party.  Suddenly  by  the  side 
of  the  path  she  came  upon  a native  Egyptian,  who  was  beating 
his  wife.  Instantly  she  cried  out,  “What  are  you  striking  that 
woman  for?”  Then  turning  to  the  dragoman,  “Mahomet,  stop 
that’  man  from  beating  his  wife!”  The  dragoman,  ever  ready  to 
obey  instructions,  got  off  from  his  donkey,  and  deliberately  knocked 
the  man  down.  With  the  ends  of  justice  thus  vindicated  and  the 
wrongs  of  woman  redressed,  she  quietly  resumed  her  journey  to 
the  steamer. 

The  incident'  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Johnston. 
To  see  a wrong  was  to  take  immediate  steps  to  have  it  righted.  In 
this  case,  the  wrong  was  against  one  of  her  own  sex,  but  that 
made  no  difference ; if  the  man  had  been  beating  his  son,  his 
brotherman  or  his  horse,  she  would  have  taken  measures  to  stop 
him  just  the  same. 

Frequently  in  her  travels  she  would  see  a woman  whose  ap- 
pearance or  deportment  did  not  in  some  particular  meet  her  appro- 
val, and  soon  afterwards  she  would  seek  her  acquaintance  and  I 
would  see  them  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  After  she  had 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  her  acquaintance,  she  would  lead 
up  to  the  subject  which  was  on  her  heart,  and  nearly  always  she 
would  win  a permanent  friend  as  well  as  secure  the  correction  of 
the  fault  which  had  attracted  her  attention. 

Mrs.  Johnston  was  a woman  of  positive  convictions  and  of 
striking  personality.  She  was  usually  the  center  of  any  group  of 
persons  of  which  she  was  a member.  Those  who  did  not  know  her 
would  often  seek  her  out  and  ask  to  make  her  acquaintance.  There 
was  something  in  her  appearance,  and  in  her  animated  conversa- 
tion which  commanded  attention  and  marked  her  as  no  ordinary 
personage.  Many  of  her  permanent  friendships  grew  out  of  chance 
acquaintances  made  in  this  informal  way.  Once,  when  walking 
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about  the  streets  of  Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  village  of  Nor- 
way, a boy  twelve  years  old  attached  himself  to  her  party,  and 
talked  to  her  in  the  German  he  had  learned  at  school.  When 
she  left  him  she  took  his  name  and  afterwards  wrote  to  him ; six 
years  later  he  came  alone  to  far  off  America  and  became  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

It  was  this  personality,  this  leadership,  this  intense  moral  pur- 
pose that  gave  Mrs.  Johnston  such  power  and  influence  as  a member 
of  society  and  as  a teacher.  She  was  a positive  character,  and  the 
things  which  she  believed,  she  believed  intensely.  Such  a character 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a powerful  influence  over  the  lives  of 
others,  especially  over  the  young.  She  was  a constant  inspiration 
to  her  pupils  and  very  many  of  them  look  back  upon  her  encourag- 
ment  as  the  turning  point  in  their  lives.  From  her  they  received 
the  impulse  which  stimulated  them  to  put  forth  the  efforts  that 
finally  won  success  in  life. 

Mrs.  Johnston  was  a woman  of  very  active  mind,  and  of 
remarkable  powers  of  observation.  Wherever  she  was  placed,  and 
whatever  her  surroundings,  she  was  sure  to  find  something  worthy 
of  her  attention  and  study.  Some  four  years  ago  she  had  started 
with  my  wife  and  myself  for  a trip  to  the  Orient,  when  sickness 
compelled  a change  of  plans,  and  we  found  ourselves  kept  for  a 
month  at  Port  Said.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a place  more  unin- 
teresting, or  that  gave  less  promise  of  adventure  of  any  kind;  but 
three  days  had  not  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Johnston  had  looked  up  an 
American  missionary  and  through  her  had  obtained  introductions 
to  several  refined  and  intelligent  native  Egyptians.  They  introduced 
us  later  to  friends  of  theirs  in  Cairo,  and  through  them  we  obtained 
an  inside  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  progressive 
party  in  Egypt.  It  was  this  acquaintance  that  furnished  Mrs.  John- 
ston with  the  facts  for  her  charming  lecture  on  Modern  Egypt. 

One  of  Mrs.  Johnston’s  most’  successful  lectures  was  on  Presi- 
dent Charles  G.  Finney.  Her  poetical  and  sympathetic  nature  gave 
her  an  insight  into  President  Finney’s  character  such  as  few  pos- 
sess ; her  vivid  powers  of  description  seemed  to  bring  before  her 
audience  the  living  form  of  that  great  preacher  and  orator. 

There  was  another  side  to  Mrs.  Johnston’s  character,  not  us- 
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ually  recognized  or  suspected  by  those  who  saw  only  her  public 
life.  While  she  was  courageous  in  defending  the  oppressed  and 
firm  in  upholding  the  right,  she  was  to  her  family  and  friends  the 
most  gentle,  the  most  timid,  the  most  affectionate  of  women.  It 
is  a significant  fact  that  the  title  by  which  Mrs.  Johnston  was  us- 
ually known  to  her  large  circle  of  friends  was  one  which  emphasized 
her  womanliness.  She  was  for  many  years  the  Dean  of  the  Wom- 
en’s Department  and  a professor  in  Oberlin  College,  but  she  was 
seldom  called  by  either  of  these  titles.  A neighboring  university 
conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  but  she  was 
rarely  called  Dr.  Johnston.  To  her  friends  she  always  retained 
that  more  familiar,  more  endearing  title  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  a title 
which  suggested  those  refined  and  womanly  qualities  which  she 
possessed  in  so  remarkable  a degree. 

For  forty  years  she  was  officially  connected  with  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  during  that  time  she  touched  the  lives  of  more  than 
ten-thousand  students.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 
development  in  this  country  of  co-education,  and  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  What  a field  of  work  she  had ! What  an 
opportunity  for  impressing  upon  her  age  those  high  ideals  of  edu- 
cation, of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  Christian  character,  so  prom- 
inent in  her  teaching  and  so  exemplified  in  her  own  life  and 
experience. 


Ltjcien  C.  Warner,  ’65. 
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College  Reform— and  Football. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  world  that  institutional  abuses  have 
to  be  corrected  from  the  outside.  The  academic  caste  has  always 
been  disposed  to  resent  newspaper  criticism  and  to  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  often  crude  and  ill-expressed  judgments  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  Yet  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  is  much  that  has  gone 
wrong  in  our  schools  and  colleges,— and  this  at  the  very  time  when 
Public  and  private  sources  of  wealth  are  pouring  out  countless 
millions  for  their  enlargement  and  enrichment. 

At  one  period  there  were  flings  from  the  philistine  by-stand- 
ers  who  ridiculed  college  life  for  its  sequestered  remoteness  from 
contact  with  the  great  world.  The  college  graduate  as  he  came  out 
into  life  was  hailed  with  satirical  pity,  as  totally  unfamiliar  with 
practical  conditions  and  the  current  ways  of  the  world.  He  was 
reputed  a pale  person,  wearing  a frock  coat. 

APPREHENSION  AROUT  COLLEGE  LIFE 

In  those  days,  however,  the  people  who  sent  their  sons  to  col- 
lege had  no  misgivings.  They  believed  that  to  breathe  the  college 
atmosphere  meant  intellectual  stimulus,  high  ideals,  and  the  almost 
certain  triumph  in  personal  life  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  over  the 
material  and  commercial.  Far  from  being  afraid  of  the  colleges, 
parents  were  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  get  their  boys  under 
the  inspiring  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  Woolseys,  the  Mark 
Hopkins,  the  Fairchilds,  and  the  many  others  of  that  type. 

There  has  been  an  astonishing  change  in  this  feeling.  There  is 
great  fear  and  dread  lest  four  years  spent  in  college  shall  spoil 
young  men  for  lives  of  real  industry,  real  intellectual  vigor,  and 
real  moral  power.  Wherever  intelligent  and  thoughtful  parents 
are  gathered  together  one  hears  such  questions  as,  first,  Are  you 
going  to  send  your  boy  to  college?  and,  second,  Would  you  dare 
to  send  him  to  such  or  such  a famous  institution? 

Under  the  new  conditions  nobody  charges  the  undergraduate 
with  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  modes  of  the  world  about1  him.  His 
sophistication  seems  beyond  that  of  the  man  of  forty  of  the  previous 
generation.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  all  students,  but  it  is 
true  of  a great  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  more  famous  of 
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our  colleges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  days 
not  very  remote,  drunkenness,  gambling,  lavish  expenditure,  and 
scandalous  practices  of  other  sorts  had  no  place  in  American  col- 
lege life.  The  rare,  sporadic  outbreak  of  anything  of  that  sort 
was  followed  by  immediate  expulsion.  Undergraduates  were  sub- 
ject to  close  discipline. 

CONFUSION  BETWEEN  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 

The  colleges  were  then  comparatively  small.  The  remarkable 
theory  had  not  then  been  invented  that  there  could  be  any  peculiar 
virtue  in  massing  large  numbers  of  students  in  a few  institutions 
for  ordinary  undergraduate  study.  Nobody  in  those  days  would 
have  thought  that  Princeton  or  Yale  was  a better  place  for  under- 
graduate life  and  work  than  Center  College  in  Kentucky  or  Miami 
University  in  Ohio.  It  would  be  a long  story  to  tell  how  the  cu- 
rious notion  came  into  existence  that  if  you  might  only  mass  a 
sufficient  number  of  college  boys  together  at  one  place  they  could 
call  themselves  “varsity  men,”  and  would  not  need  the  discipline  of 
college  boys. 

The  big  institutions  have  been  making  notable  efforts  to  be- 
come universities,  with  the  result  of  a distressing  period  of  almost 
hopeless  confusion  between  college  work  and  real  university  work. 
This  has  been  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  chaos  that  has 
arisen  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  institutions  that  have  been  ad- 
mitting from  2000  to  4000  undergraduates  when  they  were  not  so 
organized  as  to  do  justice  to  more  than  600.  The  nature  of  this 
particular  difficulty  is  at  last  somewhat  clearly  seen.  It  will  have  to 
be  remedied,  although  a number  of  years  will  be  required  to  get 
college  life  and  work  back  into  the  place  where  it  belongs,  so  that 
the  large  establishments  may  “function  properly.” 

WHAT  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  CAN  DO 

Most  of  the  best  undergraduate  work  today  is  being  done  in 
the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country.  The  best'  university  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  of  course,  being  done  in  the  great  institutions. 
The  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  have  been  pushed  too 
high.  As  a presumptive  rule,  the  ordinary  boy  should  be  prepared 
for  college  in  the  nearest  high  school,  should  enter  college  at  six- 
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teen  or  seventeen,  and  should  attend  the  college  nearest  the  place 
where  he  lives.  He  should  have  a pretty  well  rounded  curriculum; 
should  learn  to  read,  write,  and  spell  the  English  language  (as  was 
usual  in  the  earlier  college  period)  ; should  gain  some  hold  upon  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  its  great  classical  traditions ; should  get 
a firm  grounding  in  the  principles  of  science  and  economics,  and 
should  then  be  ready  either  to  go  to  business,  or  else  to  enter  one 
of  the  great  American  or  European  universities  for  postgraduate 
or  professional  studies. 

For  university  work,  our  institutions  cannot  have  too  much 
equipment  in  the  way  of  libraries,  laboratories,  opportunities  for 
original  research,  and  environment  of  productive  scholarship.  For 
college  work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  do  not  need  to  be  vast 
and  bewildering;  and  the  great  thing  now,  as  forty  years  ago,  is 
the  training  of  an  allround  man,  so  that  he  may  live  a fine  life  of 
intelligence  and  character  among  his  fellows. 

THE  PROBLEM  OE  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

The  excesses  and  dangers  which  cause  parents  nowadays  to 
dread  the  college  influence, — which  once  parents  welcomed, — have 
nothing  to  do  with  real  university  life  and  work.  Nobody  is  both- 
ered about  the  conduct  of  the  postgraduate  men  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  or  anywhere  else.  They  are  not 
boys,  but  men,  working  eagerly  and  responsibly. 

The  trouble  is  with  the  management  of  masses  of  boys,  in  the 
undergraduate  stage.  President  Lowell  evidently  recognizes  the 
nature  of  the  problem  at  Harvard,  and  is  seeking  to  bring  some 
sort  of  organized  direction  into  the  conduct  and  work  of  the  thous- 
and or  more  freshmen  who  come  up  to  Cambridge  each  year  to  try 
to  find  their  way  in  a great  institution  of  5000  members.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  has  for  years  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  the  mass  of  undergraduates  up  into  distinct  groups, 
separately  housed  and  carefully  directed  in  their  studies  and  col- 
lege life. 

If  some  of  our  simple,  old-fashioned  colleges  have  grown  into 
educational  monstrosities,  it  would  be  neither  useful  nor  timely 
to  criticise  anybody  in  particular  as  having  helped  to  quicken  such 
a tendency.  The  important  thing  is  to  recognize  evils  and  to  correct 
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them.  Many, — not  all, — of  the  people  inside  the  academic  guild 
are  too  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  system,  and  too  much  infected 
with  its  faults,  to  be  strong  for  reforming  things  or  even  to  be  clear- 
sighted in  recognizing  the  remedies. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THOSE  IN  AUTHORITY 

There  has  always  been  danger  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
that  college  authorities  perform  in  this  country  that  they  become 
rather  the  casuistic  apologists  for  what  is,  than  the  strong  advo- 
cates of  what  ought  to  be.  Even  though  troubled  for  a time  about 
things  they  would  have  different,  they  learn  to  temporize,  then  to 
excuse,  next  to  defend,  and  finally  to  champion  and  praise. 

Many  of  the  rest  of  us,— if  under  the  same  influence  and  pres- 
sure as  these  college  authorities  are  subjected  to, — would  proba- 
bly have  shown  weaker  knees  and  more  faltering  tongues.  What- 
they  need,  to  stiffen  them  up,  is  plenty  of  plain  truth  from  the 
newspapers  and  many  heart-searching  letters  from  indignant  par- 
ents. 

Parents  have  been  by  all  odds  too  modest.  They  have  been  a 
little  browbeaten  by  the  authoritative  tone  of  the  academic  heads, 
who  do  not  like  to  have  their  own  especial  field  invaded  by  out- 
siders. The  simple  fact  is  that  these  leaders  in  the  world  of  school 
and  college  and  university  are  very  human  persons,  whistling  hard 
to  keep  up  their  courage  in  the  midst  of  problems  that  frighten 
them  a good  deal.  When  you  come  to  know  them  well  they  will 
confess  to  you  what  a double  life  they  are  leading, — with  their 
own  personal  convictions  all  in  favor  of  clean,  simple,  faithful, 
quiet,  obscure  school  and  college  methods,  while  they  are  driven 
against  their  wills,  by  the  strangely  blended  forces  of  a transitional 
period  in  American  life,  to  the  blaring  leadership  of  movements 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  institutions  at  the  expense  of  what 
makes  for  real  success. 

THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD  LUXURIOUS  LIVING 

At  this  very  time,  when  the  drift  of  American  life  toward  lux- 
ury is  harmful, — and  when  the  college  is  precisely  the  one  typical 
institution  that  should  insist  upon  bringing  high-minded  boys  togeth- 
er upon  common  grounds  of  wholesome  simplicity  and  democratic 
brotherhood, — the  colleges  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  invad- 
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ed  by  aggregations  of  social  clubs  and  luxurious  cliques  which  make 
the  youth  of  twenty  an  experienced  club  man,  accustomed  to  touch 
the  bell  for  the  lackey  who  brushes  his  coat  or  brings  him  his  cock- 
tail. All  academic  leaders  who  are  not'  hopelessly  blinded,  under- 
stand how  life  is  a series  of  fraternity  houses  or  social  clubs  fring- 
ing a college  campus,  may  militate  against  the  best  purposes  for 
which  American  boys  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  college. 

And  these  college  leaders  would  be  glad  if  reform  could  be 
made.  But  they  lack  the  power  to  face  and  destroy  these  abuses 
that  to  so  great  an  extent  are  harming  college  life.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  a great  university  should  be  dominated  not  by  its  authorita- 
tive officers  and  those  who  make  its  scholarly  and  intellectual  fame 
but  by  undergraduate  sentiment  in  harmful  and  even  vicious  phases. 

The  abuses  of  fraternity  and  society  systems  at  some  institu- 
tions are  so  glaring  that  they  are  evident  to  all  observers.  The  ex- 
clusive groups,  while  sometimes  harmful  to  their  own  members,  are 
often  cruel  in  the  pain  they  inflict  upon  those  who  feel  themselves 
shut  out.  In  some  of  our  colleges  so  keen  is  the  feeling  in  under- 
graduate circles  that'  to  be  left  out  of  certain  privileged  organiza- 
tions is  to  have  the  whole  college  period  poisoned  in  its  memories. 

KEEP  THE  COLLEGES  TRUE  TO  THEIR  FUNCTION 

The  so-called  “Harvard  man”  is,  in  fact,  the  undergraduate  club 
whose  presence  at  Cambridge,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand 
at  a time,  is  the  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  full  evolu- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  productive  university 
in  the  world.  The  obvious  remedy,  which  is  simply  to  get  rid  of  the 
undergraduates  altogether  and  send  them  back  home  to  be  disci- 
plined and  trained,  is,  of  course,  quite  too  drastic  to  be  suggested 
in  view  of  the  present  conditions  of  topsy-turvy,  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land  college  development  in  this  country. 

But  at  least  the  mere  colleges,  that  mean  to  be  faithful  to  their 
true  work,  should  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
keep  themselves  clean  and  decent.  They  should  be  made  relentlessly 
to  drive  out  the  youths  who  are  luxurious  and  idle, — even  if  not 
conspicuously  immoral.  Universities  are  places  for  freedom.  They 
assume  that  their  students  are  men,  with  no  possible  reason  for 
being  in  the  university  except  to  pursue  the  ends  of  scholarship  or 
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professional  training.  But  colleges,  like  preparatory  schools,  should 
be  places  for  the  training  and  discipline  of  immature  youths,  who 
have  not  as  a rule  found  their  hearings  as  men. 

In  colleges,  the  whole  purpose  of  training  is  set  at  naught  if 
excess  or  specialization  in  anything,  even  in  intellectual  work,  inter- 
feres with  rounded  development.  For  very  much  the  same  reasons 
as  at  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  regulation  in  our  colleges  is  desir- 
able, even  if  not  to  the  same  extent.  Such  practices  as  hazing  when 
left  unregulated  lead  to  great  evils. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  TO  COLLEGE 

The  habits  formed  in  the  college  period  will  usually  dominate 
the  young  man’s  future  life.  In  the  main  let  11s  admit  with  candor 
college  life  is  not  so  far  from  what  it  should  be  that  it  is  to  be 
shunned  rather  than  accepted  with  all  its  risks.  But  why  not  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  risks?  It  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  admit  only 
the  young  man  who  ought1  to  be  in  the  institution  for  proper  rea- 
sons. Entrance  examinations  at  present  are  ridiculously  conducted, 
and  are  a matter  of  grave  abuse.  Students  should  not  be  admitted 
to  college  on  the  strength  of  their  answers  to  scholastic  questions 
on  sheets  of  paper.  Every  student  admitted  to  college  should  be 
looked  over  personally  and  talked  with  by  some  of  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  institution.  This  test  should  count  for  at  least 
as  much  as  the  written  examination.  Once  admitted  he  should 
be  carefully  helped  to  find  a well-proportioned  scheme  of  study  and, 
— what  is  just  as  important, — a well-proportioned  use  of  his  en- 
tire time. 

SUPERVISION  IS  DEMANDED 

In  other  words,  the  college  is  for  the  students,  and  not  the 
students  for  the  college.  Parents  have  a right  to  demand  that  the 
supervision  of  the  life  and  work  of  their  boy  at  college  shall  be 
a complete  and  well-rounded  supervision,  that  is  never  relaxed.  When 
the  college  authorities  neglect  such  supervision  they  are  not  do- 
ing their  work  properly,  and  should  be  treated  as  we  treat  negligent 
officials  in  other  institutions.  Anything  in  school  or  college  life 
that  subordinates  the  real  welfare  of  the  individual  student  to  the 
supposed  glory  of  the  institution  itself  is  vicious.  And  anything  on 
the  other  hand  which  looks  like  yielding  to  the  tendency  of  student 
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bodies  to  dominate  their  colleges  and  to  run  riot  through  false  en- 
thusiasms and  misguided  instincts  is  also  vicious. 

The  passion  for  solidarity  and  for  some  common  ground  of 
interest  is  indeed  strong  in  student  bodies,  and  is  not  vicious  in 
itself.  "Ihis  passion  accounts  in  part  for  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm 
that  accompanies  the  combats  of  the  muscular  group  who  become 
the  garlanded  victims  of  so-called  athletics.  Naturally,  boys  are 
young  democrats  with  many  common  impulses.  When  wealth  and 
luxury,  flaunting  vice,  and  the  spirit  of  shoddy  American  aristo- 
cracy break  up  college  solidarity  into  cliques,  the  wild  enthusiasm 
for  the  powess  of  the  athletes  gives  some  sort  of  substitute,  though 
transient',  for  what  ought  to  be  a constant  and  unified  college  spirit. 

Nothing  is  bad  in  itself,  but  excess  is  bad  in  all  things;  and  ex- 
cess is  of  all  things  what  colleges  should  most  faithfully  check  and  op- 
pose. The  college  should  be  a place  where  life  is  regulated  and 
controlled.  It  should  not  be  a place  where,  in  many  aspects,  life  is 
at  times  more  barbarous  than  that  which  the  police  try  to  break  up 
among  the  “gangs”  of  the  hoodlum  element  in  our  cities. 

CRAZE  FOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  authorities  of  our  colleges  have  permitted  the  growth  of  a 
furor  for  exciting  public  contests  that'  makes  the  muscular  athlete 
the  worshiped  idol  of  college  life,  and  obscures  the  leader  in  brains 
and  scholarly  work.  At  one  period  the  colleges  fell  far  short  of 
their  duty  in  taking  care  of  the  physical  health  of  the  students, 
and  nothing  was  more  common  than  cases  of  so-called  “breaking 
down  from  overstudy.”  Nowadays,  the  student  who  knows  the 
elementary  principles  of  hygiene  and  sensible  living  can  do  all  the 
study  that  could  possibly  be  asked  of  him  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  his  health.  A recognition  of  the  fact  that  colleges  had 
cared  for  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  and  had  forgotten 
the  health  of  the  student,  led  to  a movement  for  supplying  each  col- 
lege with  a gymnasium  and  a physical  instructor  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  so-called  athletics. 

Athletics  naturally  led  into  the  field  of  recognized  sports ; and 
such  sports  as  rowing,  baseball,  and  at  length  football  led  not  mere- 
ly to  competitions  within  the  college  itself  but  finally  to  intercol- 
legiate games.  For  a good  while  there  was  great  skepticism  about 
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the  desirability  of  intercollegiate  contests.  It  was  evident  that  they 
led  to  many  abuses.  There  was  a tendency  to  commercialize  and 
professionalize  sport,  so  that  the  interest  which  should  have  been 
felt  in  seeing  that  every  student  indulged  in  his  full  share  of  exer- 
cise and  of  joyous  play  at  out-of-door  games,  began  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  baseball  or  football  team. 

The  passion  for  warfare  is  natural  enough  and  needs  no  ex- 
planation. The  spirit  of  contest,  of  belligerency,  of  hard  fight,  of 
determination  to  be  the  winner  and  to  put  the  other  person  in  the 
position  of  loser,  is  a natural  inheritance  among  the  young  men  of 
our  European  races.  Everybody  must  agree  that  such  a spirit  ex- 
ists. There  will  be  marked  disagreement  on  the  question  how  far 
such  a spirit  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Some  people  will  decide 
a question  of  that  kind  on  theoretical  grounds,  but  others  will  try 
to  decide  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  fast  growing  to  be  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  people  out- 
side of  academic  circles  that  the  mania  for  sports  and  contests  of 
physical  prowess  in  our  colleges  and  schools  has  gone  so  far  that 
it  constitutes  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  intensity  of  the  devotion  to  football,  for  example,  as  a type 
of  the  intercollegiate  competition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  size 
of  the  undergraduate  body  and  the  great  prominence  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  in  the  social  sense.  College  loyalty  has  t'o  express 
itself  in  some  form  or  other,  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  success 
of  the  college  team  in  its  contests  with  other  colleges  comes  to  be 
the  easiest  form  of  common  expression  among  a great  mass  of 
students  who  can  find  no  other  rallying  point. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  COLLEGE  HERO 

A natural  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  this  fueling  is  the 
undue  responsibility  placed  upon  the  members  of  the  representa- 
tive teams.  The  football  players  are  made  to  feel  that  upon  them 
chiefly  depends  the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  their  college.  So  over- 
whelming is  this  feeling  that  it1  becomes  a veritable  obsession.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  all  the  old  grad- 
uates become  infected  with  the  craze. 

Women  are  especially  susceptible  to  epidemic  hysteria  of  this 
sort.  Their  influence  is  even  worse  than  that  of  men  in  driving  the 
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players  to  that  attitude  of  false  heroism  which  would  make  any  of 
them  willing  and  glad,  not  merely  to  break  his  nose  or  his  collar- 
bone, but  to  lay  down  his  life  on  the  football  field.  They  are  do- 
ing it  all  for  the  glory  of  the  college  and  the  admiring  applause 
of  the  score  of  thousands  of  well-dressed  girls  on  the  bleachers 
who,  all  unaware  to  themselves,  have  become  tainted  with  that 
wretched  passion  for  dangerous  gladiatorial  combat  that  takes  the 
fair  woman  of  Spain  to  the  bull-fight  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

FOOTBALL THE  PARENTS'  PROTEST 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  opinion  of  the  typical  ac- 
ademic person  on  the  subject  of  football  is  without  value,  because 
he  is.  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  mania.  The  average 
parent,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  far  too  silent.  He  has  had  his 
misgivings  about  the  way  our  colleges  are  run,  but  he  has  felt  that 
he  ought  to  defer  to  the  professional  educator’s  opinions. 

The  consequence  is  that  parents  who  have  brought  up  their  big, 
strong  boy  to  the  college  age,  and  would  like  to  have  him  become 
both  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  find  that  the  exigencies  of  the  college 
to  which  he  is  sent  require  that  he  and  all  their  plans  for  his  life 
be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  institution’s  glory  on  the  field 
of  athletics.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  big  football  player  who 
has  been  turned  into  a professional  athlete,  and  victimized  through 
his  college  course,  escapes  the  permanent  impairment  of  his  health 
and  gets  out  into  the  world  with  as  good  a chance  as  the  men  who 
have  not  played  football, — that  is  to  say,  with  as  good  a chance 
for  reasonable  immunity  from  physical  ills. 

The  college  presidents  are  wont  to  tell  us  that  very  few  foot- 
ball players  are  injured,  and  that  the  game  upon  the  whole  makes 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  those  who  play  it.  But  the  old  foot- 
ball coaches,  who  really  know  the  facts  far  better  than  the  college 
presidents,  will  tell  you  in  confidence  a very  different  tale.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  college  president,  who  looks  at  the  students 
in  the  mass  and  statistically,  it  is  easy  by  Sophistical  kind  of  rea- 
soning to  show  that  more  boys  are  drowned  by  reckless  canoeing 
than  are  killed  in  football. 

But  the  comparison  has  no  relevancy  whatsoever.  The  parent 
is  not  bothering  about  the  law  of  averages,  but  is  wanting  to  know 
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whether  it  is  really  his  duty  to  allow  his  son  to  be  diverted  from 
study  and  from  many  other  innocent  and  agreeable  pursuits,  in 
order  to  shed  luster  upon  the  college  and  have  his  picture  printed 
on  the  sporting  page  of  all  the  metropolitan  newspapers  alongside 
of  the  pictures  of  Jack  Johnson,  the  negro  pugilist  heavy-weight, 
and  the  favorites  of  the  world  of  professional  baseball. 

FACTITIOUS  HEROISM 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  young  fellow  who  struggles  in  the 
mass  plays  in  the  presence  of  40,000  bellowing  and  screaming  spec- 
tators, the  great  climax  of  human  life  has  been  reached.  Here  is 
the  moment  of  supreme  effort.  All  training,  from  the  kindergarten 
up,  has  led  to  the  brutal  scramble  in  which  men’s  lungs  are  crushed 
and  spines  are  broken;  and  all  future  life  must  be  lived  in  gray 
lights  and  obscurity  when  compared  with  the  brilliancy  and  gran- 
deur of  this  supreme  fnoment. 

It  is  a pathetic  thing  to  take  anybody’s  fine,  strong  boy  and 
make  a fool  of  him  in  this  way.  Parents  should  rise  up  with  wrath 
and  with  sarcasm,  and  call  for  an  end  of  unseemly  gladiatorial 
contests  in  the  pretended  name  of  a friendly  competition.  The 
days  of  the  great  games  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as  all  police- 
men know,  mean  days  and  nights  of  disgraceful  orgies.  Again 
and  again,  in  this  very  year’s  play,  men  have  been  killed  outright; 
and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  have  been  injured. 

It  is  a disgrace  that  the  school  life  of  boys  in  their  teens  should 
not  be  led  in  quiet,  and  in  academic  obscurity.  It  is  an  abomina- 
tion that'  the  sports  of  our  American  college  boys  should  be  turned 
into  a tumultuous  public  spectacle  of  the  character  of  Derby  Day  in 
England,  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris,  or  a contest  between  world 
champions  in  pugilism  where  police  can  be  evaded  and  crowds  cam 
assemble.  Yet  nearly  a month  before  the  Yale-Harvard  football 
game  of  November  20  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  applications 
for  125,000  tickets  and  there  were  seating  accommodations  for  less 
than  50,000.  On  occasion  of  the  Princeton-Yale  game  at  New 
Haven,  the  railroads  were  obliged  to  announce  that  they  had  pro- 
vided for  all  the  extra  trains  they  could  possibly  run  without  com- 
pletely blocking  up  the  traffic. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  UNSPORTSMANLIKE  PLAY 

This  blare  of  vulgar  publicity  is,  in  all  its  reflex  influences, 
demoralizing  to  college  life.  It  puts  the  emphasis  upon  wrong 
things  and  cheapens  the  right  things.  It  involves  all  kinds  of  col- 
lege athletics  in  a network  of  commercialism  that  thoroughly  Tam- 
manyizes  what  ought  to  be  decorous  and  fine,  like  contests  in  the 
English  universities. 

It  is  not  merely  that  football  as  now  played  is  a hazardous 
game,  in  which  the  chance  of  physical  injury  is  too  great  to  bs 
tolerated  by  wise  parents,  but  the  game  as  played  is  also  a demor- 
alizing game  because  it  is  often  unsportsmanlike.  In  a game  of 
tennis  no  one  thinks  of  taking  advantage  of  an  opponent  by  any 
sort  of  cheating.  But  in  the  great  contests  at  football  the  one 
object  is  to  win  by  all  possible  means,  and  there  is  always  an 
endeavor  to  beat  the  rules.  If  there  is  a star  player  on  the  opposing 
team,  there  is  apt  to  be  a definite  intention  to  “put  him  out  of  the 
game”  by  one  means  or  another. 

A college  president  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  evils  of  the 
game  remarked  the  other  day  concerning  certain  recent  fatalities 
that  these  men  had  been  killed  intentionally.  He  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that  he  did  not  mean  that  there  was  any  deliberate  intention 
to  produce  fatal  results,  but’  that  there  was  probably  a purpose  to 
injure  the  opponent  sufficiently  to  “put  him  out  of  the  game.”  All 
of  this  has  a very  ugly  sound,  and  it  will  be  bitterly  denied  in 
some  academic  quarters.  But  let  it  stand  as  the  expression  of  a 
very  experienced  and  able  observer. 

COMBAT  RATHER  THAN  SPORT 

Still  another  objection  to  football  as  a game,  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  average  boy,  is  its  lack  of  any  per- 
manent usefulness  as  a means  of  recreation.  It  is  not  so  much 
a sport  as  it  is  a form  of  physical  combat.  The  boy  who  learns 
to  play  tennis  well  may  hope  to  enjoy  it  until  he  is  sixty  years  old. 
He  may  play  golf  until  he  is  ninety.  He  may  enjoy  pedestrianism 
until  he  is  a hundred.  The  pleasures  that  come  from  experience 
in  the  woods  or  on  the  water  have  great  variety  and  endure  through- 
out life.  Even  baseball  is  a game  that  men  of  forty  or  fifty  can 
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at  any  time  take  up  in  amateur  fashion  with  their  own  growing 
boys.  But  football,  which  can  only  be  played  by  those  of  extreme 
muscular  development  and  hard  training,  is  more  likely  to  unlit  a 
boy  than  to  fit  him  for  the  exercises  and  pleasures  that  will  last 
through  his  life.  The  game  of  cricket  is  played  with  skill  and  pleas- 
ure by  gentlemen  in  England  till  they  reach  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten;  but  nobody  with  any  sense  at  all  thinks  of  playing  football 
after  he  gets  out  of  college. 

INFECTION  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Among  the  incidental  evils  of  the  football  mania  in  the  big 
colleges  may  be  mentioned  the  transmission  of  the  craze  to  the 
preparatory  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  organized  simply 
upon  the  football  basis.  They  press  football  as  a means  of  gaining 
place  and  standing  among  the  competing  institutions  of  their  class. 
They  become  fanatical  on  the  subject'  of  football,  make  a sort  of 
religion  out  of  it,  and  at  length  reach  the  point  where  they  isolate 
the  boy  whose  parents  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  himself 
to  other  sports. 

At  one  time  they  were  content  to  have  a single  school  team, 
which  played  against  other  secondary  schools  of  the  general  region. 
Now  they  have  a second  team,  and  in  some  cases  a third,  all  tour- 
ing the  country  incurring  greater  or  less  physical  injuries  and  los- 
ing the  spirit  of  quiet  study, — for  the  sake  of  advertising  and  push- 
ing the  school  that  makes  a fetish  of  interscholastic  combat.  Some 
of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  little  children  of  from  nine 
to  twelve,  who  enter  as  boarding  or  day  pupils  in  junior  depart- 
ments, and  train  them, — not  merely  to  play  football  for  their  own 
afternoon  recreation,— but  to  go  forth  twenty  or  forty  miles  waving 
the  banners  of  their  school  to  meet  on  the  gridiron  tire  infant’  cham- 
pions of  some  other  institution  devoted  to  the  cause  of  football. 

And  school  opinion,  beginning  with  the  principal  and  the  mas- 
ters, has  reached  such  a stage  of  mania  and  obsession  on  this  sub- 
ject' that  the  poor  infant  of  ten  or  a dozen  years  whose  parents  will 
not  let  him  go  forth  on  Saturdays  to  join  in  these  interschool  con- 
tests is  pitied,  isolated  and  made  unhappy,  and  taught  to  believe  that 
his  parents  are  trying  to  make  a mollycoddle  of  him.  In  the  pub- 
lic high  schools,  also,  the  football  craze  has  had  many  victims,  and 
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school  boards  are  beginning  to  act  under  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  anti-football  attitude  of  the  school  authorities  of  New 
York  City  last  month  is  an  important  indication  of  the  changing 
tide. 

Let  us  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  quite  time  for  the  parents  and 
the  general  public  to  have  their  innings.  The  interscholastic  games 
are  carried  to  great  excess,  they  interfere  with  school  work,  they 
injure  health  and  morals,  and  they  should  at  least  be  closely  re- 
stricted. There  is  a great  deal  of  housecleaning  needed  in  many 
of  our  educational  institutions  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Car- 
negies,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Kennedys,  the  Sages,  and  others  are 
pouring  their  private  millions  to  support  the  cause  of  learning,  and 
when,  far  more  importantly,  the  taxpayers  are  being  called  upon 
for  increasing  sums  to  support  education  all  the  way  from  the  uni- 
versity down  to  the  kindergarten. 

Albert  Shaw,  LL.  D. 

* Permission  to  reprint  the  above  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  December  1909,  was  obtained  by  an  Alumus  of  Oberlin. 
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The  Alumni  Magazine  wishes  to  join  with  all  the  friends  of 
Oberlin  in  welcoming  President  King  back  to  his  work  after  his 
year  abroad.  We  did  not  know  how  much  we  needed  him  until  we 
tried  to  do  without  him  for  a year;  and  now  that  he  is  back  among 
us  again  we  wish  him  all  success  in  his  work  for  the  year,  and  in 
this  we  know  we  are  extending  to  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni,  far  and  near. 

The  Editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  urgently  request  that  anyone 
possessing  or  knowing  of  anyone  possessing  letters  or  material  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  that  would  be  of  service  as  data  for 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Johnston  should  communicate  with  them.  The 
letters  written  before  the  War  from  Mossy  Creek,  Tennessee,  and 
signed  “Nettie”  are  especially  desired.  These  letters  appeared 
in  a religious  periodical,  probably  “The  Morning  Star.” 
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University  News. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Col- 
lege began  June  23  and  closed  Au- 
gust 12.  Of  the  Faculty  three  were 
from  other  institutions:  Professor 
Lewis  S.  Westgate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  course  in  Field  Geology;  Profes- 
sor Mary  L.  Cady,  of  Agnes  Scott 
College,  who  offered  courses  in  An- 
cient and  Mediaeval  History,  Roman 
Archaeology  and  Latin  Literature  in 
English;  and  Dr.  Clifton  O.  Taylor 
of  Pratt  Institute,  who  had  charge 
of  the  courses  in  Education-  Thirty- 
seven  courses  were  offered.  This  is 
a slight  increase  over  last  year.  One 
of  the  courses  offered  for  the  first 
time  was  a field  course  in  Ecology 
taught  by  Professor  Lynds  Jones, 
with  headquarters  at  Pelee  Island, 
Canada  It  is  possible  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  the  College  will  offer 
courses  in  Art  and  Archaeology  to 
be  conducted  in  Europe  by  competent 
instructors  for  which  credit  either 
for  the  Bachelor’s  or  Master’s  degree 
will  be  given. 

The  attendance  was  154  as  com- 
pared with  143  last  year.  Nineteen 
graduate  students  were  enrolled.  The 
public  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
Session  were  more  widely  attended 
than  has  usually  been  the  case.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  Session  was 
a complimentary  recital  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the 
School-  There  seems  to  be,  on  the 
part  of  Undergraduates  and  Grad- 
uates an  increasing  tendency  to  spend 
a portion  of  the  summer  in  study. 


This  tendency  is  especially  marked 
in  the  case  of  graduates  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  It  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Graduate  Study  for  the 
Master’s  degree. 

Charles  B.  Martin. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY 

President  King  and  Professors 
Kimball,  ITeacox,  Grover  and  Mac- 
Lennan  all  return  after  an  absence  of 
a year. 

Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  and 
Mrs.  Wager  have  spent  the  summer 
in  Assissi  and  expect  to  spend  the 
coming  winter  in  Rome.  Professor 
W.  P.  Stanley  was  appointed  perma- 
nent professor  of  piano  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  He  is 
spending  the  year  in  study  abroad. 

Professor  W.  J.  ITorner  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  study  in  Paris.  He 
expects  to  spend  two  years  abroad. 

Professor  E.  B.  Branson  resigned 
his  position  in  Oberlin  College  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  accept  a professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  place  is  being  taken  by  George  H. 
Hubbard  who  has  been  appointed 
Acting  Professor  of  Geology.  Mr. 
Hubbard  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  ’96  and  remained 
there  as  an  assistant  for  the  next 
four  years  receiving  his  M.  S.  in  ’98. 
He  studied  in  Harvard  I900-’oi  and 
received  there  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  Cornell  in  1905.  Since  then  lie 
has  been  Assistant  Professor  in  O.  S. 
U. 
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E.  J.  Moore  returns  to  Oberlin  af- 
ter three  years’  work  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Professor 
Moore  has  nearly  completed  his  work 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

R.  P.  Jameson  returns  after  two 
years’  study  in  the  University  of 
Paris  as  Associate  Professor  of 
French.  Mr.  Jameson  expects  to  re- 
turn to  France  shortly  to  take  his 
examinations  for  the  Doctor’s  De- 
gree. 

Miss  Louise  Rodenbaeck  ’07  will 
conduct  Miss  Abbott’s  classes  in 
German  until  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober when  Miss  Abbott  hopes  to  be 
able  to  take  up  her  work  again.  Miss 
Rodenbaeck  expects  to  spend  the  next 
two  years  in  study  in  Germany. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hilmer,  Ph.  D.  resigned 
his  instructorship  in  German  during 
the  summer  to  accept  a call  to  O.  W. 
U.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Jackson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  has  had  four  years’ 
post  graduate  work  in  German.  He 
has  studied  abroad  at  Munich  and 
Bonn  and  his  dissertation  for  the 
Doctor’s  Degree  has  been  accepted  by 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Hermine  Steuven  from  Han- 
over, Germany  has  been  appointed  an 
instructor  in  German.  She  has  had 
nine  years’  experience  in  Wellesley. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chapin  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Professor  of 
Ghemistry.  He  has  just  returned 
from  three  years’  post  graduate 
study  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Three  new  instructors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish. Miss  Esther  Ward,  ’99  who  has 
been  teaching  English  in  the  high 


school  at  Massillon,  Ohio.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Ament  of  the  class  of  1910  and 
Mr.  Ear!  Augustus  Aldrich,  Harvard 
1910. 


FOOTBALL  PROSPECTS 
Football  prospects  for  the  season 
of  1910  are  not  particularly  prom- 
ising. The  squad  lost  by  graduation 
last  year,  eight  veteran  players.  From 
the  Freshman  class,  which  last  year 
won  the  college  championship  in  the 
class  series,  we  will  be  able  to  draw 
some  promising  material.  We  seem 
to  have  several  good  men  for  the 
backfield  and  end  positions,  but  for 
the  vacancies  on  the  line,  the  can- 
didates at  this  time  seem  to  be  very 
scarce.  For  the  game  under  the  rules 
this  year,  fast  and  shifty  men  are 
especially  desirable-  If  such  men  are 
also  large  and  powerful,  the  offensive 
strength  of  the  team  ouoiht  to  be 

o 

greater,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
the  runner  with  the  ball  making  pro- 
gress without  assistance  in  the  form 
of  pushing  or  pulling.  While  it  is 
hoped  that  our  men  will  be  able  to 
make  up  in  speed  and  strategy  what 
it  is  probable  they  will  lack  in  weight 
and  physical  strength,  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  Captain  Bird’s  team 
will  make  better  than  a fair  record. 

Tt  is  possible,  however,  under  the 
experienced  coaching  of  Mr.  Snyder, 
who  has  been  with  us  during  the  past 
four  seasons,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
weld  together  a team  with  such  good 
teamwork  that  it  may,  in  a measure) 
make  up  for  what  it  lacks  in  individ- 
ual strength.  Of  course  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  expect  such  teamwork  until 
much  later  in  the  season. 
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It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the 
earlier  games  have  in  store  for  us. 
The  interest  of  the  student  body  in 
football  seems  to  be  as  great  as  ever. 
Beyond  a doubt,  all  spectators  of  the 
game  this  season  will  find  it  intense- 
ly interesting  to  watch.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  football  sea- 
son will  be  successful,  whether  the 
team  succeeds  in  winning  all  the 
games  in  the  state  or  not. 

C.  W.  SAVAGE. 


ipro  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
Oct.  i — Buchtel  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  8 — Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

Oct.  IS — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
Oct  22 — Hiram  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  29 — Case  School  at  Cleveland 
Nov.  S — West.  Reserve  at  Oberllin 
Nov.  12 — Heidleberg  at  Oberlin 
Nov.  19 — Ohio  State  at  Columbus 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

Mrs.  Harmonia  W.  Woodford 
spent  the  summer  in  travel  in  Europe 
in  company  with  Miss  Adele  Royce, 
Mrs.  J.  Graves  and  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

Dr.  Simon  F MacLennan  taught 
in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  At  the  close  of 
the  work  he  joined  his  family  on 
their  island  home  in  the  Georgian 
Bay. 

Dr  Frederick  O.  Grover  and  Miss 
E.  Grover  and  Miss.  A.  Grover  re- 
turned in  September  to  Oberlin  after 
a year’s  travel  in  England  and  the 
Continent. 

Professor  L.  E.  Lord  conducted  a 
party  for  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  through  Norway  and  Russia. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Horner  are  spending  the  year  in 


Paris,  France,  where  Mr.  Horner  will 
continue  his  study  of  voice  culture. 

Professor  Charles  Morrison  at- 
tended to  the  completion  of  Rice  Mem- 
orial Hall  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  took  a trip  east  visiting  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  Atlantic  City  and 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall  is  spending 
several  weeks  at  Atlantic  City.  He 
plans  to  remain  in  the  South  during 
the  winter  months. 

Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  visited 
Porto  Rica  during  the  summer  and 
looked  after  his  grapefruit  interests 
on  the  islond.  Mrs.  Jewett  visited 
England  and  France. 

Professor  E.  G.  Sweet  attended  the 
summer  classes  of  Mr.  Greene  at  his 
studio  in  Brookfield  Center,  Connect- 
icut. 

Professor  Charles  N.  Cole  after  the 
close  of  the  summer  session  at  O.  S. 
U.,  where  he  taught  Latin,  conducted 
a party  for  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  for  the  weeks  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Professor  Charles  K.  Barry  spent 
a large  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Bruce  H. 
Davis  are  occupying  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wager’s  'home,  292  West  College 
Street,  during  the  latter’s  absence 
from  Oberlin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  LI.  Johnson 
left  Cleveland  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber for  a six  weeks’  trip  in  Europe. 
They  anticipate  visiting  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Munich,  Vienna,  Paris  and  Eng- 
land. An  automobile  will  be  used 
for  part  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  I-Iarry  James  Smith,  who  in 
addition  to  the  story  “Poor  Old  To- 
bie”  which  appeared  in  t'he  July  At- 
lantic and  the  novel  “Enchanted 
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Country”  which  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Company  has  just  published  , has 
written  a play  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  which  will 
have  its  initial  performance  in  Chi- 
cago in  October.  The  play  is  said  to  be 
particularly  well  suited  to  Mrs.  Fiske. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  is  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Oberlin  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  spent 
the  summer  at  Clifton  Springs  New 
York,  and  is  slowly  recovering  from 
her  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Williams  assist- 
ed at  a concert  by  Mrs.  Rachel 
Freese-Green,  given  in  the  Auditor- 
ium at  Canton,  Ohio,  August  26.  Mrs. 
Green  returns  in  the  fall  to  fill  her 
engagements  in  opera  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

D.  N.  Armstrong  formerly  instruct- 
or in  Mathematics  at  Oberlin,  spent 
the  summer  quarter  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
SECOND  CHURCH 
The  Second  Church  has  recently 
published  an  attractive  volume  of 
some  140  pages,  containing  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  presented  at  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of 
its  organization.  These  papers  were 
recognized  as  of  historic  and  personal 
interest  and  were  gathered  and  em- 
bodied in  this  volume,  in  response  to 
a general  desire. 

The  booklet  also  includes  cuts  of 
all  the  pastors,  of  the  church  and 
of  the  choir ; programs  of  the  var- 
ious sessions,  and  a list  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  Foreign  Lands  whose 
names  have  appeared  upon  the  roll 
of  the  church  during  the  fifty  years 
of  its  history. 


The  edition  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  subscription  list,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a limited  number,  out- 
side of  Oberlin,  to  obtain  copies. 
These  may  be  secured  at  the  sub- 
scription price,  by  addressing  the 
Clerk  of  the  Church. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 


Sept.  21-22  Joining  Days.  The 
opening  chapel  service  of  the  year 
took  place,  as  usual,  at  4 130  p.  m. 
on  Thursday.  It  was  led  by  President 
King.  He  presented  to  the  College  a 
handsome  banner — the  gift  of  the 
Shansi  Memorial  College  in  China. 
It  is  a large  square  of  red  silk  hand- 
somely embroidered  and  was  origin- 
ally the  gift  of  a family  to  an  aged 
mother.  It  is  about  seventy-five  years 
old — nearly  the  age  of  the  College 
and  is  thus  an  appropriate  gift  from 
the  newly  founded  college  in  China 
to  its  alma  mater.  It  is  marked, 
Oberlin-Shansi  1910.  President  King 
expressed  his  joy  at  returning  to  Ober- 
lin, welcomed  the  new  students  to 
their  work  here  and  reminded  them 
of  their  privileges  and  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Sept.  24  The  enrollment  for  the 


fall  term  taen  on  Staurday  compared 
with  that  of  a year  ago  follows: 
College  Graduates  3 5 

1 12 


Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Special 


62 

79 

121 

125 

14 


113 

159 
1 59 
29 


8 

174 

192 

280 

284 

43 


11 

162 

183 

205 

322 

42 


Conservatory 

Academy 

Totals 


404  577  981  925 
47  359  406  422 
137  168  305  285 

661  1104  1765  1694 
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Last  year  the  proportion  of  men  in 
the  College  as  shown  by  the  registra- 
tion tip  to  Saturday  was  40  per  cent. 
This  year  it  is  41  per  cent.  The  per 
cent,  of  men  in  the  entire  institution 
has  increased  from  37  per  cent  to  38 
per  cent.  The  enrollment  here  given 
for  the  Academy  was  taken  a few 
days  later  than  the  enrollment  in  the 
other  departments. 

Sept.  25.  President  King  preached 
in  the  Second  Church.  The  Training 
Class  will  not  begin  to  meet  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Sept.  26.  The  Freshmen  and  Soph- 
omores 'had  their  annual  trial  of 
strength  on  Dill  Field,  supervised  by 
the  upper  classmen.  The  contest  was 
won  by  the  Sophomores. 

Sept  26.  The  following  class  of- 
ficers were  elected : 

SENIOR 

President — Edmund  Burroughs 
Vice-President — Miss  Helen  Barber 
Secretary — Miss  Agnes  Ferguson 
Treasurer — T.  S.  Towle 
Social  Chairman — J.  C.  Kline 
JUNIORS 
President — Alan  Miller 
Vice-President — Miss  Frances  Hall 
Secretary — Miss  Hazel  Race 
Treasurer — Ralph  T.  Hisey 
Asst.  Treas. — Miss  Madeleine  Sweet 
Social  Chairman — Paul  McCollin 
SOPHOMORES 
President — C.  C.  Young 
Vice-Pres. — Miss  Margaret  Sweet 
Secretary — Miss  Laura  Helsell 
Treasurer- — James  Gray 
Asst.  Treas. — Miss  Helen  Rockwell 
Social  Chairman — H.  E.  Dewey 
FRESHMAN 
President — Frank  Fisher 
Vice-President — Miss  Delphia  Collins 
Secretary — Miss  Hayden 


Treasurer — David  Shaw 
Social  Chairman — Karl  Hopkins 

HASKELL  LECTURE  FOR  1910 
lire  Plaskell  Lecturer  for  1910-11 
is  Professor  Sir  William  Mit- 
chell Ramsay,  D.  C.  L.,  LL. 
D.  Professor  of  Humanity,  Aberdeen 
University;  formerly  Professor  of 
Classical  Archaeology,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; author  of  “St.  ‘.Paul  the 
Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,” 
et  cetera;  and  an  archaeologist  of  in- 
ternational reputation. 

Dr.  Ramsay  will  deliver  six  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  “The  Contrast 
of  Asiatic  and  European,  Oriental 
and  Western  Spirit,  in  Early  Chris- 
tian History,  and  especially  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.” 

These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
the  First  church,  uberlin,  September 
29,  30,  and  October  3,  4,  5 and  6,  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 


A BEQUEST 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Martin  of  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  who  died  September 
I,  1910,  bequeathed  $3000  to  Oberlin 
College  in  a will  notable  for  the 
number  and  scope  of  its  gifts  to  be- 
nevolence. Miss  Martin  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  family  of 
Noah  Martin,  governor  of  New 
Hompshire  in  1852-53  and  in  1854. 


TEN  YEARS  AFTER 
The  workers  in  the  mission  of  Shan- 
si have  recently  issued  a little  book- 
let, entitled  “Ten  Years  After”  con- 
taining a sketch  of  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Shansi  Mission  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  var- 
ious departments.  Mr.  Paul  Leaton 
Corbin  gives  a sketch  on  the  third 
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decade  of  the  Shansi  Mission,  Dr. 
W.  A.  Hemingway,  gives  a report  of 
the  medical  work  at  Taiku'hsien,  Mrs. 
Mary  Williams  Hemingway  a report 
of  the  woman’s  work  at  Taiku  sta- 
tion, Mr.  Paul  L.  Corbin  a report  of 
the  evangelistic  work  at  Taikuhsien 
and  at  Feuchow  and  Mr.  A.  W Staub 
a report  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  Shansi  misson. 


ACADEMY  NOTES 

The  attendance  in  the  Academy 
shows  an  increase  during  the  last 
year.  The  enrollment  for  the  year 
1909  and  1910  was  thirty-five  more 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
registration  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  the  present  term  is  three 
-hundred  as  compared  with  two  hun- 
dred eighty-five  at  the  same  time  in 
September  1904.  Of  these  three  hun- 
dred approximately  one  hundred  and 
seventy  are  boys  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  are  girls. 

An  Increased  Interest  on  the  Part  of 
Students  and  Graduates. 

Along  with  the  greater  separation 
of  the  Academy  from  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Institution,  there  has 
•developed  a -stronger  and  more 
wholesome  Academy  spirit.  In  ad- 
dition to  loyally  supporting  their  own 
athletic  teams,  debate  teams  and  glee 
club,  the  students  secured  the  funds 
for,  and  erected  on  the  campus,,  an 
hundred  foot  iron  flag  pole,  which 
cost  approximately  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars  The  presentation  of  this  pole 
to  the  Academy  was  a part  of  the 
graduating-day  exercises  of  last  June. 

There  has  been  a marked  change 
also  in  the  attitude  of  the  recent 
graduates.  In  1904  when  the  diploma 
from  the  Academy  was  first  given,  it 


was  difficult  to  get  students  to  qual- 
ify completely  for  it  and  remain  to 
take  part  in  appropriate  graduating 
exercises.  Since  that  year,  -however, 
there  has  been  a steady  growth  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  diploma  until 
in  the  past  two  years  many  of  the 
more  than  seventy  members  of  each 
year’s  class  have  sacrificed  other 
plans  in  order  to  secure  the  certificate 
of  the  completion  of  their  secondary 
course  of  study. 

A plan  has  also  -been  set  on  foot 
during  the  past  year  -by  some  of 
the  graduates  looking  toward  finan- 
cial assistance  in  Academy  affairs, 
through  the  organization  of  a living 
endowment  association. 

Changes  in  Program  of  Studies 

A revision  in  the  Courses  of  Study 
h-as  been  made  and  the  work  of  the 
fall  term  is  planned  along  the  line  of 
the  new  arrangement.  According  to 
the  definition  -of  a unit,  as  adopted 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  5-hour  courses 
of  the  Academy,  students  were  spend- 
ing more  time  for  a given  amount 
of  credit  than  was  the  practice  in  the 
best  high  schools.  Since  it  seemed 
impossible  at  present  to  change  the 
length  -of  the  class  hours  to  a short- 
er period  on  account  of  the  number 
of  College  students  who  take  work 
in  the  Academy,  the  alternative  was 
accepted  and  all  5-hour  courses  were 
changed  to  4 -hour  courses.  Regu- 
lar work  for  each  student  now  con- 
sists of  four  4-hour  courses  and  the 
required  work  in  Bible  and  Physical 
Training,  which  gives  a yearly  credit 
of  four  units.  The  revised  schedule 
appears  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
general  catalogue. 
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Alumni  News. 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT 
KING  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

More  than  150  Oberlin  people  gath- 
ered in  the  beautiful  Syracuse  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  on  September  12,  to 
give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Pres- 
ident King,  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  tour  around  the  world. 
After  a sumptuous  repast  under  the 
spreading  trees,  words  of  welcome 
to  President  King  were  spoken  by  Dr. 
John  Willis  Baer,  President  of  Occi- 
dental College.  Dr.  W.  F.  Day  of  thg 
First  Congregational  church,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Guinn,  class  of  ’63.  President 
King  responded  in  a most  happy  man- 
ner .telling  of  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  many  in- 
teresting experiences  he  had  in  Japan, 
China  and  India. 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  South- 
ern California  was  formed,  with  Rev. 
F.  W.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  ’68,  recently 
of  Howard  University,  Washington 
City,  as  President,  and  Rev.  L.  F. 
Bickford  Ph.  D.,  6032  Monte  Vista 
St.  Los  Angeles,  as  Secretary. 

L.  F.  B.,  Sec’y. 

OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NORTH  CHINA 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  North 
China  was  organized  July  nth,  at 
the  summer  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Staub  at  Peitaiho. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wilder  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Staub,  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  Mrs  A.  B.  DeUaan  a third 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 
There  are  over  forty  Oberlinites  in 
North  China  and  it  is  expected  that 


at  least  once  a year  a meeting  can  be 
called  at  Pertaiho  which  is  the  pop- 
ular summer  resort  of  North  China. 

The  following  persons  were  pres- 
ent: President  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Wolfe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  DePIaan,  Mrs.  Chas.  Stan- 
ley, Mrs.  W.  B.  Steele  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs-  A.  W.  Staub. 


JAMES  O.  TROUP  ’70. 

The  following  is  part  of  a tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  James  O. 
Troup  by  Judge  J.  A.  Schavck  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio : 

“In  the  waiting  room  of  a hospital 
about  to  submit  to  surgery  whose 
gravity  he  knew,  a quiet  man,  too 
'brave  to  quail  in  the  presence  of 
death  and  too  intelligent  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  it,  said  to  a friend:  “If 

there  should  be  occasion  to  write  any- 
thing concerning  me  for  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, I wish  you  would  write  it ; 
you  will  not  say  too  much.” 

The  life  of  such  a lawyer  is  an 
attractive  theme  and  the  undue  mul- 
tiplication of  words  would  be  easy, 
but  how  would  it  he  possible  to  be- 
stow too  cordial  a commendation  upon 
his  unremitting  regard  for  a lawyer’s 
obligation  to  his  clients,  to  the  courts, 
and  to  the  state?  When  we  speak  of 
him,  the  admonition  whidh  we  intui- 
tively respect,  say  nothing  of  the  dead 
unless  it  be  good,  imposes  no  obliga- 
tion to  either  silence  or  speech,  for 
every  word  which  could  have  been 
spoken  of  him  with  truth  while  he 
lived  may  be  spoken  of  him  with  en- 
tire propriety  now  when  he  is  dead. 

His  daily  professional  life  was  con- 
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sistent  with  his  profound  conviction 
that  the  lawyer  at  the  trial  table  and 
the  lawyer  upon  the  bench  are  exer- 
cising equally  important  functions  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and 
that  for  the  former  to  subvert  jus- 
tice for  a fee  is  not  less  reprehen- 
sible than  for  the  latter  to  subvert 
it  for  a bribe.  He  bad,  as  every 
lawyer  should  have,  enough  of  part- 
isanship to  secure  the  full  presenta- 
tion of  his  client’s  cause,  but  no  joy 
of  victory  or  love  of  lucre  could  have 
reconciled  him  to  the  belief  that  he 
■had  outraged  Justice  in  her  sanct- 
uary. 

The  dominant  trait  in  his  character 
may  be  stated  in  a generalization;  it 
was  loyalty  to  the  fine  aspirations  and 
ideals  which  lifted  him  from  the  bum- 
ble though  honorable  circumstances 
of  his  youth  to  successful  competition 
among  those  who  strive  in  the  fields 
of  highest  intellectual  and  moral  en- 
deavor. His  devotion  to  this  Asso- 
ciation has  not  been  equalled  in  its 
history.  He  believed  that  its  mission 
was  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the 
standards  of  professional  ethics  and 
education  and  to  seek  and  improve 
opportunities  for  the  betterment  of 
our  laws.  For  many  years  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee,  he 
magnified  the  position  by  adding  to 
its  labors.  For  at  least  two  years 
he  deferred  the  proffered  compliment 
of  its  presidency  in  order  that  he 
might  continue  in  the  arduous  work 
of  the  committee.  Fie  became  its 
president  in  1905.  His  briefs  and  ar- 
guments showed  his  exalted  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  a lawyer  as  a 
participant  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  realized  that  to  delay  its 
administration  was  not  to  aid  in  it. 


Fie  neither  denied  nor  asserted  a fact 
contrary  to  the  clear  evidence.  He 
made  no  suggestion  which  might  not 
worthily  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  a case.  ITis  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs were  not  expletives,  they  were 
words  of  meaning  used  to  advance 
legal  analysis  and  reasoning.  In  ev- 
ery respect  his  conduct  as  a lawyer 
was  such  that  'F'tory  brought  its 
highest  honors  and  defeat  cculd 
bring  no  shame. 


WILLIAM  M.  BENNETT,  ’90. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  July  18. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  defeated  Mr.  Olcott 
and  has  received  the  nomination  of 
the  Republicans,  for  congress  in  the 
15th  district  of  New  York. 

“In  one  Congressional  district  in 
New  York  city  at  least,  Republicans 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  record 
themselves  on  the  broad  issue  of  pro- 
gressive or  reactionary  dominance  in 
their  party.  This  is  implied  in  the 
announcement  of  William  M.  Ben- 
nett, Assemblyman  from  the  Fif- 
teenth District,  that  he  will  be  a can- 
didate for  the  Republican  Congress- 
ional nomination  in  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  against  Rep- 
resentative Olcott-  There  was  not  in 
the  House  last  year  a more  out-and- 
out  standpatter  than  Mr.  Olcott.  He 
actually  radiated  Cannonism.  On 
that  critical  occasion  when  the  cry 
for  aid  was  sent  out  by  the  tottering 
Flouse  rr.adhine,  Olcott  tore  himself 
away  from  his  peaceful  home  and 
rushed  madly  (to  Washington  in  such 
a manner  as  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  attitude.  He  never  loses 
an  opportunity  to  laud  Cannon.  He 
even  attempted  it  at  the  dinner  given 
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•Iiere  in  honor  of  Herbert  Parsons. 
And  he  is  the  New  York  member  of 
the  Reublican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee which  is  going  to  do  its  best  to 
see  that  no  “insurgent”  gets  any  assist- 
ance in  his  fight  for  reelection  this 
fall.  Mr.  Bennett,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a 'born  insurgent,  lie  has  been  one 
of  the  most  stubborn  opponents  of 
the  Wadsworth-Merritt  machine  in 
the  State  Assembly,  a bitter  antagon- 
ist of  the  bi-partisan  combination,  and 
a strong  supporter  of  Gov.  Hughes 
and  his  policies.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  dared  to  risk  making 
an  open  attack  on  the  extraordinary 
activities  of  Ray  B.  Smith,  clerk  of 
Assembly,  or,  as  Mr.  Bennett  calls 
him,  “the  Assembly’s  hired  man.” 
Should  Mr.  Bennett  be  successful, 
■however,  what  Congress  gains  will 
be  a distinct  loss  to  the  State.  That 
is  the  only  consideration  that  might 
lead  his  friends  to  wish  that  he  would 
remain  at  Albany.” 


GRANVILLE  W.  MOONEY,  ’95 

Under  the  title,  “A  New  Person- 
ality in  Ohio  Politics,”  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  July  contains  the  follow- 
ing article: 

“A  new  and  very  promising  figure 
■in  Ohio  politics  is  that  of  Speaker 
Granville  W.  Mooney,  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  to  that  body  in  1908  to  fill 
a vacancy,  and  during  only  part  of  a 
session  so  impressed  himself  upon 
the  members  that  he  became  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  Republican 
associates  as  candidate  for  Speaker 
of  the  next  House.  He  was  the 
unanimous  choice  for  Speaker  of  the 
Republicans  elected  to  the  House  in 
1909,  and  was  duly  elected.  His 


choice  was  remarkable  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  He  had  only  the  legislative 
experience  of  part  of  one  session  of 
the  House;  (2)  he  was  so  chosen 
without  any  pledge  or  promise  of 
chairmanship,  or  other  places  on  com- 
mittees, or  pledges  or  promises,  or 
understandings  with  any  outside  in- 
terests,— something  which  had  not  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  forty  years  of 
the  State’s  history.  As  Speaker  he 
was  so  fair  and  impartial  that  during 
the  late  protracted  session,  when  so 
many  important  measures  were  con- 
sidered, no  ruling  of  his  was  ever 
questioned.  He  won  and  held  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  every  member  of 
the  body  over  which  he  presided. 

“The  late  session  of  the  legislature 
was  notable  in  the  State’s  history. 
There  had  been  no  revision  of  the 
general  statutes  since  1880,  and  a 
commission  to  revise  and  codify  such 
statutes  had  been  at  work  for  over 
three  years,  and  was  ready  to  report 
such  revision  for  enactment  into  law. 
It  contained  over  13,000  sections,  and 
each  section  and  each  line  of  each 
section,  had  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  compared  with  former  sections 
and  statutes,  so  that  errors,  and  pos- 
sible irregularities  could  be  detected. 

“Speaker  Mooney,  with  wise  fore- 
thought, so  organized  and  directed 
this  work  that  it  was  thoroughly  and 
well  done  before  the  House  entered 
upon  the  general  work  of  the  session. 

“The  session  of  1910  was  otherwise 
remarkable  in  that  it  accomplished 
radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  in  the  methods  by  which  ex- 
cise .taxes  have  been  levied  and  col- 
lected. Other  very  important  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  He  gave  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of 
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these  reforms,  and  of  all  other  wise 
legislation  enacted,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  the  wise  and  level-headed 
leader  ,not  the  boss,  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presided-  His  aim  seemed 
to  be  solely  the  public  welfare,  and 
his  modest  and  wise  counsels  lifted 
legislation  above  partisanship  and 
commanded  support  from  members, 
■regardless  of  their  politics.  This 
rapid  rise  has  turned  attention  to  him 
as  one  well  fitted  for  higher  political 
place,  and  for  several  months  he  has 
been  considered  in  connection  with 
high  State  office.  An  intimate  friend 
has  advised  him  that  he  is  too  new 
in  politics  to  become  a candidate  for 
Governor,  but  might  properly  aspire 
to  the  next  place  on  the  ticket,  that  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has  been 
announced  as  a candidate  for  that 
office.  Nothwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, many  Republicans,  some  of  them 
very  prominent,  think  that  Speaker 
Mooney  could  more  nearly  consoli- 
date and  command  the  Republican 
vote  of  the  State  against  Governor 
Harmon  than  any  candidate  yet 
named. 

“Granville  W.  Mooney  was  born  in 
Russellville,  Brown  County,  Ohio,  in 
1869,  and  is  therefore  forty-one  years 
old.  His  father  was  a soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  when  Granville  was 
three  years  old  removed  to  Ashtabula 
County.  There  Granville  has  resided 
ever  since.  He  grew  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  ideal  Republicanism 
which  gave  us  Giddings  and  Wade 
and  Garfield-  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  and  Grand  River  Insti- 
tute at  Austinburg,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1888.  He  learned 
his  fathers  trade,  that  of  carpenter, 
and  followed  it,  and  while  so  em- 


ployed entered  Oberlin  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1895.  After  that 
he  taught  school  and  became  presi- 
dent of  Grand  River  Institute,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  seven  years.” 


Dean  Fitch  traveled  in  Europe 
from  Naples  to  England  with  a party 
of  Oberlin  girls-  Most  of  them  were 
recent  graduates. 

Miss  Goldie  Bowser,  ’06. 

Miss  Faith  Parmelee,  ’06. 

Miss  Iris  Haverstack,  ’07. 

Miss  Maude  Anderson,  ’07. 

Miss  Winifred  Jensen,  ’08. 

Miss  Ruth  Westgate,  ’08. 

Miss  Helen  Brown,  ’08. 

Miss  Mabel  Whiting,  ’08. 

Miss  Laura  Perry,  ’08- 
Miss  Louise  Kelsey,  ’08. 

Miss  Jessie  Anderson,  ’09, 

Miss  Ersel  Mitchell,  ’09. 

Miss  Edith  Lepley,  ’09. 

Miss  Mabel  Swanson,  Con. 


The  Tacoma  (Washington)  Play 
ground  Association  has  three  Oberlin 
people  on  its  force:  Dr.  Walter  Gu- 
lick.  ’93,  President;  Miss  Lucile  Hal- 
wick,  ’07.  Vice-President,  and  Rev. 
Olin  L.  Fowler,  ’79,  Treasurer. 


SONGS  OF  OBERLIN 
An  attractive  edition  of  the  Songs 
of  Oberlin  was  published  during  the 
summer.  The  size  of  the  book  has  been 
made  somewhat  smaller,  making  it 
more  easily  handled,  several  songs 
that  were  no  longer  used  omitted,  and 
the  price  reduced.  The  songs  are  those 
that  are  used  by  the  students  and  the 
Alumni  are  urged  to  make  the  book 
a personal  possession  that  they  may 
have  a part  in  the  singing  of  the 
Oberlin  songs. 
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CLASS  LETTER  OF  1904 
1904  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  We  are  going  to  have  a class 
letter,  and  a good  one.  Don’t  wait  for 
a postal  card.  Please  send  your  con- 
tribution— a real  heart  to  heart  letter 
about  yourself — before  November 
first,  to  Miss  Louise  Griswold,  722 
West  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield, 
111. 


CLASS  OF  1910 

Clarence  E.  Ackley  is  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Chesterland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Marguerite  Allen  is  teaching 
at  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

William  S.  Ament  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  is  director  of  athletics  in 
the  Academy  at  Oberlin. 

Frederick  O.  Anderegg  is  teaching 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  high 
school  at  Lebanon,  Indiana 

Miss  Laura  M.  Anderegg  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Milledgville, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Andrews  is  teach- 
ing physical  training  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  Wallingford,  Vermont. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Bailly  is  teaching 
at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  C.  Bedford  is  teaching  at 
Houghton  Seminary,  Houghton,  New 
York. 

Miss  Bessie  W.  Berg  is  teaching 
music  and  is  director  of  music  in 
Cotner  University,  Bethany,  Nebras- 
ka. 

Miss  Claribel  L.  Bickford  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Kohala  Girls’  School  at 
Kohala,  Hawaii. 

Gerald  W.  Blakeley  is  instructor 
in  sciences  and  director  of  athletics 
in  the  high  school  at  Ludington, 
Michigan. 

Henry  N.  Bliss  is  in  a wholesale 


hardware  firm  at  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Leland  J.  Boardman  is  assistant  in 
the  physics  laboratory  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Bowen  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  the  women’s  gym- 
nasium at  the  University  of  Indiana 
at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

William  Spencer  Bowen  Is  en- 
gaged in  social  settlement  work  in 
Honolulu  Hawaii.  Mr.  Bowen’s  ad- 
dress is  1701  Kewalo  Street- 

Luke  S.  Brickley  is  instructor  in 
English  at  Washburn  Academy,  To- 
peka Kansas. 

Chester  S.  Bucher  is  a student  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin. 
Council  Hall  is  Mr.  Bucher’s  address. 

Van  Wilson  Burris  is  taking  grad- 
nate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

Leonard  J.  Christian  is  teaching  in 
Foochow  College,  Foochow,  China. 
Mr.  Christian’s  address  is  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  Foochow,  China. 

Admont  FT.  Clark  planned  to  study 
in  the  medical  department  at  Colum- 
bia University,  but  at  present  he  is  ill 
with  typhoid  fever  in  the  hospital  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Miss  Estella  L.  Coe  is  teaching  at 
Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Miss  Coe’s  address 
is  327  West  South  street. 

Miss  Rosella  Cole  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Neligh.  Nebraska. 

Wheaton  Cole  is  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  His  address  is  733  South 
State  Street. 

Miss  Rachel  Coss  leaves  Oberlin 
the  first  week  in  October  to 
teach  English  and  mathematics  at 
Huntington  Hall,  a private  school  at 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Ina  Cromwell  is  teaching  at 
Weiser,  Idaho- 

Miss  Edith  Curtis  is  prevented 
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from  carrying  out  her  plan  of  taking 
graduate  work  at  Yale,  by  illness. 

Francis  Sidney  Dr.rt  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  industrial  department  at 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama. 

Miss  Susanna  R.  Davis  is  spending 
the  year  at  her  home,  Bellevue  Place, 
Sterling,  Illinois. 

George  S.  Dickinson  is  instructor 
in  organ  and  theory  in  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Oberlin. 

John  Doane,  Jr.,  is  instructor  in  or- 
gan in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

Edward  S.  Dowell  is  teaching  his- 
tory at  Northland  College,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 

Harlan  D.  Duimage  is  secretary 
in  the  Boys’  Work  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Miss  Ruth  Easton  is  teaching  at 
Chesterland,  Ohio. 

Percy  J.  Ebbott  is  in  an  insurance 
office  at  Fort  Atkinson  Wisconsin. 

Allen  L.  Eddy  is  studying  theology 
in  the  Seminary  at  Oberlin. 

Miss  Mildred  Emerick  is  spending 
the  year  at  her  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
578  West  Second  Street. 

Miss  Nell  H.  Ericson  is  teaching 
English  at  Parker,  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Dorothy  JC.  Fairchild  is  teach- 
ing English  in  the  Katnehameha 
School  for  Boys  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Miss  Grace  A.  Farrell  is  teaching 
at  Vernal,  Utah. 

Arthur  E.  Fath  is  a student  of 
geology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Bertha  W.  Fisher  is  engaged 
in  special  settlement  work  in  the  Po- 
lama  Settlement  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Miss  N.  Mae  Fitspatrick  is  teach- 
ing at  Oakville,  Connecticut. 

William  F.  Frazier  is  pastor  of  the 


Wesleyan  Methodist  church  at  Fork- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Olive  M.  French  is  studying 
domestic  science  at  Teachers’  College, 
University  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Ruth  B.  French  is  taking  a 
course  in  the  Oberlin  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fusselman  is 
teaching  at  Bellevue  Iowa. 

Miss  Edith  D.  Goodenough  is 
teaching  English  at  Sarles,  North 
Dakota. 

Lynn  B.  Griffith  is  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  Columbia  Mr. 
Griffith’s  address  is  Livingston  Hall. 

Miss  Pearl  E.  Gutensohn  will  spend 
the  year  at  her  home,  125  South  Sev- 
enth Street,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Hornell  N.  Hart  is  in  social  set- 
tlement work  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
His  address  is  Si  LaSalle,  street. 

Thomas  F.  Hineman  is  a student 
in  the  Yale  Forestry  School,  New 
Haven  , Connecticut. 

Miss  Ida  R.  Henderson  is  work- 
ing in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Paul  A.  Hilborn  is  teaching  Sci- 
ence at  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Clayton  M.  Howe  is  teaching  phy- 
sical training  at  Glendale,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Plughes  is  teaching 
German  and  English  at  North  Crys- 
tal Lake,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hull  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  physical  geography  in  the 
high  school  at  Oberlin. 

Miss  Georgia  E.  Illing  is  teaching  • 
at  Hunter,  North  Dakota. 

Frank  McK.  Irwin  is  a student  in 
the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Electa  D.  Johnson  is  teach- 
ing at  Orrna,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Jessie  Lucile  Johnson  and  Mr. 
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John  Kuyper  were  married  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Johnson’s  mother,  in 
Oberlin,  July  19,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kuyper  will  make  their  home  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  Mr.  Kuyper  is  pas- 
tor of  Denison  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Ghurch.  Their  address  is  3285 
West  98th  Street. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Judson  is  teaching  at 
Pemberville,  Ohio. 

Nichalson  G.  Katsunoff  is  teaching 
in  the  American  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Samakov,  Bulgaria. 

Ralph  W.  Kerr  is  teaching  chemis- 
try at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Philip  C.  King  began  work  in  the 
Associated  Charities  in  'Cleveland  in 
the  summer.  Mr.  King’s  address  is 
Goodrich  House- 

Miss  Lola  M.  Kofoed  is  organist 
and  musical  director  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churdh  at  Rutland,  Vermont. 

William  P.  Lamale  has  opened  a 
studio  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Willard  M.  Lane  is  a medical  stu- 
dent in  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington,D.  C. 

Henry  Langeland,  Jr.,  is  a lumber 
salesman  located  at  Muskegan,  Mich- 
igan. 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Leffler  is  teaching 
piano  at  Bishopthorpe  Manor,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mary  Lindsay  is  teaching  at 
Vernal,  Utah. 

Miss  Vesta  M-  Little  is  physical  di- 
rector in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

* Miss  Laura  Lockwood  is  teaching 
piano  at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa. 

Miss  Winifred  E.  Loomis  is  teach- 
ing at  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Bayard  Lyon  is  studying  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Miss  Rhoda  E.  McCulloch  is  a stu- 
dent in  the  New  York  National 
School  for  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries. 
Miss  McCulloch’s  address  is  3 Gra- 
marcy  Park,  New  Yrork  City. 

Miss  Louise  Martin  is  physical  di- 
rector in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Dectur, 
111. 

Arnand  C.  Marts  is  director  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Zoe  C.  Marts  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Miss  Edith  E.  Metcalf  is  teaching 
German  at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Alfred  H.  Meyer  is  studying  in 
Oberlin  College. 

Paul  D.  Miller  is  teaching  at  North- 
ville,  Michigan. 

Whitelaw  R.  Morrison  is  a student 
in  the  medical  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Columbia- 

James  S.  Morrow  is  superintendent 
of  the  schools  at  Burton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  B.  Netfaercut  is  a stu- 
dent in  the  nurses’  training  depart- 
ment at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Newton  ‘has  a 
ftosition  as  soloist  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Miss 
Newton’s  address  is  439  14th  Street. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Nickerson  is  super- 
visor of  physioal  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Buffalo.  New  York. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Osborn  is  teaching 
Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Oberlin. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  .Pearson  is  a graduate 
student  in  English  in  Oberlin. 

Alvin  C-Pelton  is  physical  director 
in  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Passadena,  California. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Perry  will  remain  at 
home  in  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
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Miss  Cora  A.  Pickett  is  teaching  at 
Park  College,  Parkville.  Missouri. 

Claude  C.  Pinney  is  teaching  music 
and  directing  a choir  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Powers  is  teaching 
music  at  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Miss  Della  D.  Reed  is  at  her  home 
in  Woodbine,  Iowa 

Miss  Mabel  V.  Rhodes  is  teaching 
at  Herman,  Minnesota. 

Oliver  M.  Richards  is  in  business  at 
Cortland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ollie  Richmond  will  remain  at 
her  home.  Normal,  Illinois. 

Rupert  R.  Rogers  is  a student  at 
Columbia  University.  His  address  is 
P.  and  S-  Club,  59  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Flora  L.  Scott  is  teaching 
physical  training  in  the  Laurel  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  RMary  Shearer  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Miss  Willella  Shearer  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Pres- 
cott, Wisconsin. 

Charles  L.  Shedd  is  shipping  clerk 
for  the  Horr-Warner  Farming  Com- 
pany at  Lodi,  Ohio. 

Miss  Maude  J.  Slaght  is  teaching 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Sloan  is  director  of 
music  in  the  First  Congregational 
churdh  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Miss  Faith  Smith  is  spending  the 
year  at  her  home  in  Berlin,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Howard  F.  Smith  is  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Lincoln  College, 
Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Irwin  A.  Smith  has  charge  of  phys- 
ical training  work  at  Brick  Church 
Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Lisle  A.  Smith  is  a student  at  Co- 


lumbia University.  Mr.  Smith’s  ad- 
dress in  Livingston  Hall. 

Pliny  L.  Solether  is  a law  student 
at  Harvard. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Spore  is  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  high  school  at 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

Miss  Ethel  H.  Sprague  is  teaching 
chemistry  at  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Steiner  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Bowling  Green,  O. 

Arthur  O.  Stock-bridge  is  a student 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  600 
West  122  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Fanny  Stowell  is  director  of 
the  work  in  physical  training  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Her  address  is  140  East  Hanover 
Street. 

Wilbur  F.  Swan  is  in  business  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

William  H.  Tibbals  is  engaged  in 
mining  business.  His  address  is  box 
44,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Howard  W.  Treat  is  medical  ex- 
aminer and  teacher  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Miss  Dorothy  Tucker  is  director  of 
the  work  in  physical  training  in  the 
Y.  W.  C-  A.  in  Cincinnati. 

George  A.  Vradenburg  is  in  busi- 
ness in  Toledo,  Ohio.  His  address 
is  Y.  M.  C A.  Building. 

George  H.  Wainwright  is  a student 
in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Miss  Marguerite  J.  Wenk  is  teach- 
ing in  New  London,  Ohio.  Miss 
Wenk’s  address  is  18  Garfield 
Avenue. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Woodside  is  phys- 
ical director  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Laurel  E.  Yeamans  is  director  of 
Leander  -Clark  College  Conservatory, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Clarence  B.  Young  is  studying  in 
the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 
Miss  Caroline  Shaw  is  teaching 
domestic  science,  in  the  Emma  Will- 
ard School,  Troy,  New  York.  Miss 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Shaw  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 

Miss  Sarah  Barckhoff  and  Mr.  T. 
Moner  Kirby  were  married  Saturday 
evening,  September  24,  at  the  bride’s 
home,  2061  Cornell  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Miss  Ruth  Bissell  Ebright  and  Mr. 

L'  Emmett  Finley,  were  "married  Au- 
gust 24,  1910,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Finley  will  make  their 
Ihiome  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
Chalfone  apartment.  East  90th  street. 
Mr.  Finley  is  secretary  to  Commis- 
sioner Dahl  and  Mrs.  Finley  is  a 
writer  of  stories  under  the  name  of 
Ann  Addams. 

Mr.  Robert  Bruce  Whitney  and 
Miss  Rebecca  A.  Addenbrook  were 
married,  October  4,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  They  will  be  at  home 
after  November  1st,  at  8701  Birch- 
dale  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  Frank  Rice  who  has  been  a 
student  of  the  violin  under  Herwegh 
von  Ende  of  New  York  City,  and 
who  has  been  the  latter’s  assistant  in 
the  American  Institute  of  Applied 
Music,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  school  and  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  a new  school, 
established  by  Mr.  von  Ende.  The 
Musical  American  writes  as  follows : 

“Owing  to  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
growth  of  the  von  Ende  Violin 
School  of  New  York,  during  its 
first  season,  its  director,  Herwegh 


von  Ende,  has  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  position  as  head  of  the  violin 
and  ensemble  departments  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 
in  New  York,  a position  which  he 
had  held  for  six  years,  in  order  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
own  school,  the  scope  of  which  will 
be  considerably  enlarged  during  the 
coming  year. 

“J.  Frank  Rice,  who  has  been  Mr. 
von  Ende’s  pupil  and  first  assistant 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Applied 
Music  the  past  three  years,  has  also 
resigned  in  order  to  give  his  entire 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  von 
Ende  Violin  School.  He  has  had  ex- 
ceptional success  with  young  pupils, 
and  the  results  he  has  accomplished 
prove  him  a most  conscientious 
teacher.” 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’54 — Rev.  Avery  S.  Walker,  is 
making  his  home  at  Wellesley  Hills, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  not  regularly 
in  charge  of  any  pulpit  but  supplies 
nearly  every  Sunday. 

’S7»  ’59 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Bisbee  celebrated  August  23,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

’58 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Crav- 
ath  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  July  n. 

’70 — Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin  has  present- 
ed to  the  Library  and  to  the  Alumni 
Room  a complete  set  of  his  mono- 
graphs on  medical  subjects.  He  has 
just  completed  a large  addition  to 
the  Grant  Hospital  in  Columbus. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  private 
hospitals  in  the  world  and  is  under 
the  personal  management  and  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Baldwin. 

’71 — Mrs.  A.  T.  Reed  has  returned 
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to  Oberlin  and  will  reside  at  her 
home.  Cedar  Avenue. 

’72- — Miss  Adele  Royce  spent  the 
summer  in  traveling  abroad. 

’75 — Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  for 
many  years  visiting  surgeon  at  Lake- 
side Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a 
professor  in  the  medical  department 
at  Western  Reserve  University  re- 
signed during  the  summer  his  po- 
sition at  Lakeside  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  sailed  Au- 
gust 9 from  New  York  for  a year’s 
trip  around  the  world. 

’76 — Mr.  R.  M.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Clara  B.  Goldman  were  married  at 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  Au- 
gust 4,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
will  make  their  home  in  Sabraton, 
West  Virginia. 

’77,  ’81  O.  T.  S. — -Professor  C. 
Marvin  Cady,  who  |has  been  far 
many  years  a valued  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  Japanese  Government  Schools 
in  Kyoto,  made  a trip  to  the  United 
States  in  July  and  August  on  a spec- 
ial commission  from  the  Department 
of  Education  to  collect  illustrative 
material  for  use  in  Japanese  schools. 
His  son,  Arnold,  who  last  June  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  returned  with  him 
and  will  teach  in  Kyoto  the  coming 
year. 

’78 — General  Wilder  S.  Metcalf, 
who  for  eight  years  has  occupied 
the  position  of  United  States  pension 
agent,  has  resigned  and  will  make 
his  home  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

’85  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Casper  W. 
Hiatt,  for  thirteen  years  pastor  of 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational 
church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  accept- 
ed the  call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Amer- 


ican church  at  Paris,  France.  Dr. 
Hiatt  during  the  summer  has  been 
preaching  at  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York  City.  He  leaves  Cleveland 
for  the  new  work  in  October. 

’90 — Born  to  Rev.  Benjamin  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Eloise  -Partridge-Dean,  at 
Center,  Nebraska,  a daughter,  Vir- 
ginia Dean,  July  25. 

’91 — Mrs.  Edith  Cowley  Groscnor 
and  Mr.  Willett  W.  Williams  were 
married  Sunday,  September  4,  1910 
at  Spokane,  Washington.  Their  al- 
dress  is  Sixth  Avenue  and  Division 
street. 

‘94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Partridge  spent  the  summer  in  travel 
abroad.  Mr.  Partridge  is  instructor 
in  European  History  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University.  His  address  is  59 
Liberty  Street,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

’94 — Mr.  George  M.  Jones  and 
Miss  Pear-1  Brainard  Hawkins  were 
married  at  Kenwood,  Iowa,  Thurs- 
day, September  22,  1910.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  will  return  to  Oberlin  the 
first  of  November  and  make  their 
home  at  35  Professor  Street. 

’94 — -Dr.  Justin  M.  Waugh  has  dis- 
posed of  his  medical  practice  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  with  his  fam- 
ily has  moved  to  White  Salmon, 
Washington,  where  he  has  purchased 
a large  apple  orchard. 

’96 — Ira  B.  Penniman  has  left 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
and  choir  master  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church,  and  is  now  con- 
ducting the  choir  at  Plymouth 
church,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  receive  recom- 
pense for  their  work  with  music 
lessons  given  by  the  director. 

’97 — Harry  C.  Marshall  is  teach- 
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ing  in  one  of  the  high  schools  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

’96,  ’08 — Mr.  William  Jasper  Horn- 
er and  Miss  Edith  Putnam  were 
married  at  Wilmot,  Ohio,  Tuesday, 
July  19,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horn- 
er are  spending  the  year  in  Paris, 
France. 

'98 — Charles  H.  Christian,  hus- 
band of  Anna  Salzer  Christian,  died 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  14,  1910. 
Mrs.  Christian  and  her  infant  son 
have  returned  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  will  live  at  8811  Quincy  Avenue. 

’01 — Miss  Harriet  L.  Loomis 
sailed  from  Boston  August  6th,  and 
will  spend  three  months  in  travel 
on  the  Continent. 

’02 — Beatty  L.  Laird  has  severed 
(his  connection  with  the  Central 
Friendly  Inn  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  accept  the  appointment  made  by 
Mayor  Baehr  as  master  of  the  Hud- 
son boys’  farm.  The  Plain  Deal- 
er comments  editorially  as  follows 
on  the  appointment : 

“Mayor  Baehr  has  made  no  better 
appointment  during  his  ten  months 
in  office  than  that  of  B.  L.  Laird 
as  master  at  the  Hudson  boys’  farm. 
Mr.  Laird  is  fitted  by  character  and 
experience  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  this  institution  in  such  a way  as 
to  promote  the  highest  usefulness. 
There  is  no  hint  of  politics  in  the 
selection,  as  there  could  not  be  with- 
out hindering  his  efficiency  as  leader 
and  preceptor  among  the  boys  at 
Hudson.  The  mayor  merely  sought 
the  best  available  man  to  succeed 
Mr.  Alburn  and  found  him  in  the 
superintendent  of  Central  Friendly 
Inn.  This  social  settlement  institu- 
tion loses  where  the  Hudson  farm 
gains  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Laird. 


The  problem  of  the  city  boy  has 
been  given  new  and  more  serious 
study  in  recent  years.  People  are 
coming  to  realize  that  a “bad  boy” 
is  oftener  than  not  merely  a good 
boy  in  need  of  guidance,  in  need  of 
proper  environment  and  the  friendly 
interest  of  someone  whom  he  trusts. 
The  farm  at  Hudson  represents 
Cleveland’s  contribution  to  the  effort 
to  solve  the  boy  problem.  It  needs 
a man  like  Mr.  Laird  to  give  it  force 
and  direction. 

’03 — E.  K.  Chapman  has  resigned 
his  position  at  Ledar  Falls  in  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers’  College.  Last 
year  he  did  successful  research  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
has  recently  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Physics  in  Wabash  College,  Wa- 
bash, Ind. 

’03 — Miss  Caroline  A.  Reed  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Oberlin  high 
school. 

’o3 — A.  L.  Button  has  changed  his 
address  to  1225  Millicent  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’03— Ernest  T.  Hale  is  secretary 
of  the  Bankers’  International  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 

’03 — An  article  entitled  “Cosmo- 
politan Clubs  in  American  Universi- 
ties” by  Mrs.  Katharine  Crafts 
Adams  appeared  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  in  the  education  number 
for  August. 

’03 — Miss  Mabel  Anna  Jones  and 
Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Broaddus 
were  married  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  August  27,  1010. 

’04— N.  Siemens’  address  is  Box 
1132  Winnipeg.,  Manatoba. 
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’05— Harold  L.  King  is  associate 
professor  of  History  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont. 

’05 — Miss  Louise  Rodenfoaeck  is 
teaching  German  in  Oberlin,  (taking 
the  work  of  Miss  Abbott  during  the 
latter’s  absence  on  account  of  illness. 

’05 — Born — To  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Kohler  and  Mrs.  Louise  Clearwater- 
Kohler,  at  Wilcox,  Pennsylvania,  a 
son,  Charles  Henry  Kohler. 

'05 — J.  M.  Kurtz  studied  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  summer. 

’05 — E.  B.  Comstock  studied  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  the 
summer. 

’05 — Miss  Irma  Miller  has  changed 
her  address  from  Shanesville,  Ohio, 
to  102  West  18th,  street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

’05 — Robb  O.  Bartholomew,  Ed- 
ward W.  Leeper  ’07  and  Philip  R. 
White  have  opened  an  office  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  under  the 
firm  name  of  Bartholomew,  Leeper 
and  White  at  807  Engineer’s  Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 

’06 — Miss  Alice  M.  Durand  expects 
to  spend  the  next  two  years  in  work 
in  Economics  and  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

’06 — Edward  E.  Pratt  delivered  an 
address,  “Welfare  Work  in  Stores 
and  Factories”  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon. 

’06 — Reuben  Wilson  is  teaching 
piano  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
Music  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

06 — Miss  Bessie  A.  Morley  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Man- 
nington,  West  Virginia. 

’06,  ’07 — Mr.  Richard  Hoadley 


Long  and  Miss  Edith  Summerbell 
were  married  at  Lakemont,  New  York 
Wednesday,  August  3,  1910.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Long  will  reside  at  Sandusky, 
Ohio  where  Mr.  Long  has  his  office 
in  connection  with  the  Lumber  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  City. 

’07 — Mr.  Karl  Burwell  Ullman  and 
Miss  Florence  S.  Edgerton  were ' 
married  at  Springfield,  Massachus- 
etts, September  13,  1910.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ullman  are  residents  of  New 
York  City. 

’07— Miss  Daisie  Pearl  Gehman  and 
Mr.  Wynn  Cowan  Fairfield  were 
married  Tuesday,  July  19,  1910  at 
Karvizawa,  Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairfield  are  at  Taikusien,  Shansi, 
China,  engaged  in  the  mission  work. 

’07 — George  D.  Allen  is  professor 
of  biology  and  geology  at  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota.  He  secured  his  M.  A.  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  sum- 
mer. 

’07 — Born — To  Mr.  W.  H.  Cow- 
ley and  Mrs.  Alice  Johnson-Cowley, 
Detroit,  Minnesota,  August  16,  1910, 
a daughter,  Alice  Frances. 

’07,  ’08 — Henry  H.  Carter  and  Miss 
Ella  C.  Fulton  were  married  August 
10  at  Spokane,  Washington.  Mr. 
Carter  is  professor  of  English  at  Mi- 
ami University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

’08 — Frank  A.  Stetson  has  with- 
drawn from  the  firm  of  Ingersol  and 
Stetson  and  opened  up  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law  at  318-20  Elyria. 
Block,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

’08— Arthur  Bradley  Is  studying 
this  year  at  the  Boston  School  of 
Technology. 

’08 — A.  E.  Chamberlain  will  study 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary  this 
year. 
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0& — Miss  Mary  M.  McIntosh  is 
teaching  this  year  at  Stillman  Val- 
ley, Illinois. 

'OS1— Miss  Myrtle  Grace  Vial  is 
teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Colfax,  Washington. 
Miks  Vial's  address  is  12  Wawawai 
Street. 

'08,  '09 — Mr.  Frank  Oliver  Koehler 
and'  Miss  Mary  Fulton  were  married 


at  Spokane,  Washington,  the  home 
of  the  bride,  Wednesday,  August  10, 
1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koehler  are 
living  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
where  Mr.  Koehler  is  engaged  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work. 

’09 — Ray  D.  Whitney  is  studying 
in  Union  rheological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

’06 — Miss  Edith  C.  Lepley  is  teach- 
ing at  New  London,  Ohio. 


Necrology. 


ADELIA  A.  F.  JOHNSTON  '56 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  died  at 
her  home  118  West  College  Street, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  July  22,  1910. 

Mrs.  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  was- 
born  at  Lafayette,  Ohio,  February  5, 
1837.  She  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute in  1850  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Ladies  Course  in  1856.  She 
was  married  August  17, 1859  to  James 
M.  Johnston.  Funeral  services  were 
iliel'd1  in  the  Second  Congregational 
church  of  Oberlin  ,in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  July  25,  and  interment 
was  made  at  Westwood  cemetery. 


EMMA  A.  BRIDGEMAN-CROSS 

Emma  A.  Bridgman  was  born 
December  2,  1843  at  Wauwatosa,  now 
a sUburb  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  in  which  her 
father,  Rev.  Lewis  Bridgman,  ’39. 
was  a pioneer  home  missionary.  Her 
motlitr  was  Nancy  Daggett  Bridg- 
man, also'  an  Oberlin  student. 

Mrs.  Cross  spent  part  of  her  child- 
hood in  Massachusetts.  She  studied 
at  Holyoke,  and  at  Oberlin  1863-65. 


In  1865  she  went  South  to  teach  the 
freedmen  and  helped  start  the  school 
at  Macon,  Georgia.  In  1869  she 
married  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  then  prin- 
cipal of  the  Oberlin  Preparatory  De- 
partment, and  resided  at  Oberlin 
four  years.  Afterwards  as  a very 
tactful  and  in  every  way,  helpful 
pastor’s  wife,  she  resided  at  Hamil- 
ton, New  York,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver,  Colorado ; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  York,  Nebraska;  Eugene, 
Oregon;  Denver  (again)  and  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  She  left  many 
warm  friends  in  all  those  places. 
She  did  much  work  in  the  missionary 
societies  and  in  Sunday  School  pri- 
mary work.  She  had  a happy  faculty 
of  getting  women  interested  in  mis- 
sions. 

She  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  years.  In  June  she  came  east 
but  steadily  failed  all  summer,  and 
died  September  11,  1910  at  the  home 
of  her  son  in  Lakewood,  Ohio.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband  and  by 
three  of  their  five  children.  Miss 
Leora  M.  ’98,  a librarian,  Rev.  Jud- 
son  L.,  Colorado  College  ’oi,  of 
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Sohenectady,  New  York,  and  Cleave- 
land  R.,  ’03,  an  attorney  in  Cleve- 
land. Mrs.  Cross  was  daughter, 
daughter-in-law,  wife  and  mother  of 
Congregational  ministers. 

In  late  years  she  has  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  study  of  genealogy 
in  which  she  made  some  important 
discoveries.  On  all  lines  her  ances- 
try goes  back  to  the  first  settlement 
of  New  England.  She  was  buried 
at  Oberlin,  September  13. 


AUGUSTUS  GREGG 
Augustus  Gregg,  a student  at  Ober- 
lin in  ’92-95,  died  after  a four  weeks’ 
illness  of  typhoid  fever  at  his  home 
in  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  Septem- 


ber 13,  1910.  He  left  Oberlin  the 
spring  of  ’95  and  spent  the  follow- 
ing summer  in  travel  abroad.  On 
his  return  he  settled  in  Wauwatosa 
and  in  May  1899  married  Ruby  L. 
Breed.  They  had  but  recently  moved 
into  their  new  home,  where  simple 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Kelley  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  which  he  was  a member. 

Besides  his  wife,  one  son  Sherman, 
his  father,  two  sisters  and  a brother, 
Arthur  Sherman  Gregg,  who  attend- 
ed Oberlin  with  him,  are  left  to 
mourn  his  loss.  For  the  past  seven 
years  and  up  to  his  last  illness  he 
was  an  employee  of  the  Northwes- 
tern Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Milwaukee. 


YOU  can  buy  jewelry  in 
any  jewelry  store  in  the 
United  States,  but — there  is 
only  one  store  where  you  can 
buy  the  Oberlin  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Key,  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Pen  and  the  Oberlin 
College  Fountain  Pen. 


Cuts  of  any  of  these  articles 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Mail  orders  solicited. 


W.  P.  Carruthers, 

Phone  146  9 W.  College  St. 


“Alma  Mater” 


Sing  of  our  glorious  Alma  Mater, 
Tell  of  her  halls  of  learning  old, 
Lift  high  her  gold  and  crimson  ban- 
ner, 

Swell  loud  the  chorus  strong  and  bold. 
Chorus — 

Oberlin,  deal-  AlmJa  Mater, 
b'or  evermore  thy  praise  we’ll  sing; 
Take  from  our  lips  our  heart’s  glad 
homage. 

Which  now  to  thee  in  song  we  bring. 

True  will  we  be  our  Alma  Mater, 
True  unto  thee  where  e’er  we  roam, 
True  to  the  ties  of  friendship  holy 
Which  bind  our  hearts  to  thee  our 
home. 

Shine  on  our  pathway,  Alma  Mater, 
Shed  o’er  our  lives  thy  heart’s  warm 
glow; 

Strengthen  our  hands  in  life’s  stern 
battle, 

Guide  by  thy  precepts  where  we  go. 

Hear  now  our  vow,  O Alma  Mater! 
Ever  for  thee  to  work — to  win, 

Keep  on  our  shield  the  legend  golden 
“Learning  and  Labor,  Oberlin.”.” 


Songs  of  Oberlin 


Third  Edition  Just  Published 
Price  50  Cents,  Postage  Prepaid 

Send  Orders  to 


In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Books 


Books  by  PRESIDENT  KING.  Ethics 
of  Jesus,  neit  $1.25. 


Laws  of  Friendship  Human  and 
Divine  $i.25 

Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  Faith,  75c 
Life  as  a Practical  Problem 


Rational  Living  $125 

Education  $1.50 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness 


$1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology  $1.50 

Fight  for  Character,  cloth  25c,  paper 
10c. 


The  Great  Refusal,  paper  10c. 

Salt  of  the  Earth,  paper  5c. 

How  to  Make  the  Bible  Real  or 
Hints  on  Prayer 

Books  by  PROFESSOR  BOSWORTH. 
Studies  in  the  Life  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  net  90c,  paper  60c. 
Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apos- 
tles, net  75  c. 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 

net  75c. 

New  Studies  in  the  Acts,  net  75c. 
Christ  in  Every  Day  Life,  net  75c. 
Call  for  Character,  paper  5c,  cloth 
25c,  net. 


Books  by  PROFESSOR  DICKINSON. 
Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church,  $2.50 

Books  by  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 
Scientific  Confirmation  of  Old  Tes- 
tament History,  net  $2.00. 

Any  of  above  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  In  ordering  please 
mention  this  advertisement. 


E.  J.  Goodrich 


Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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BOOKS  BY  H.  C.  KING 


Rational  Living $1.25  net 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 1.50  net 

Laws  of  Friendship 1.25  net 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 1.50  net 

Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian 

Faith  .75  net 

Appeal  of  the  Child .25  net 

Life  as  a Practical  Problem .15  net 

Ethics  of  Jesus 1.50  net 

All  of  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


A SERIES  OF  MOTTOES  BY  PRESIDENT  KING 
10x12  inches. 

Elegantly  printed  on  decorated  cards.  Some  of  President 
King’s  choicest  sayings.  These  are  especially  well  adapted  for  sim- 
ple remembrances.  15c  each,  2 for  25c,  4 for  50c,  $1.25  per  dozen, 
post  paid. 


KING  POSTALS 

A series  of  postals  with  the  President’s  picture  and  quotations 
from  his  addresses,  pictures  of  Warner  Hall,  Finney  Chapel  and 
Tappan  Walk.  3c  each  25c  per  dozen. 

BOOKS  BY  DEAN  E.  I.  BOSWORTLI 


Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  cloth $ .90  net 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  paper .60  net 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  cloth .75  net 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper .50  net 

New  Studies  in  Acts,  cloth .75  net 

New  studies  in  Acts,  paper .50  net 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  cloth .75  net 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  paper .50  net 

Christ  in  Every  Day  Life,  leather 75  net 

Life  of  James  H.  Fairchild  by  Prof.  Swing 2.00  net 

Life  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin  by  Beard 1.25  net 


All  of  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Heacox  & Lehmann’s  Harmony  Books,  Harmonic  Analysis  by 
Prof.  F.  J.  Lehmann,  Used  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Write  for  prices  and  discounts  to  the  trade. 

A complete  stock  of  Oberlin  Pillows,  Pennants  anrl  Postals 
always  on  hand. 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON, 

37  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Vocom  Bros 

15  West  College  Street 


The  plaee  to  buy  up  to  date  things  In 
Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 

The  best  for  the  price  you  will  find  here. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  our 
Hosiery  and  Underwear.  You  will  find 
values  here  that  will  not  be  equaled 
even  in  best  stores.  Lisle  Hose  25c,  35c, 

50c.  Silk  Hose  of  the  best  manufacture 
$1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

Underwear  consists  of  such  lines:  Men- 
tor, Munslng.Fitwell.  Unions  for  ladies, 
misses  and  boys. 

Gloves  direct  from  manufacturer.  Kid 
Gloves  the  guaranteed  kinds  $1.00,  $1  25, 
$1.50.  Street  Gloves  in  good  assortment 
$1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00.  The  Celebrated 
Kaiser  Gloves  of  silk,  wool  and  lisle. 

Corsets,  Warners,  P.  N.,  American 
Beauty,  Royal  Worcester,  Ferris  and 
Nemo. 

A good  line  of  house  furnishings— Bed 
Spreads,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases  and 
Couch  Covers. 

Draperies  the  kind  you  want. 

For  anything  in  Dry  Goods. 

Vocom  Bro<s 
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SHOES 

We  are  exclusive  agents  inOberlin  for  the  Edwin 
C.  Burt  and  the  “Queen  Quality”  for 
women  and  the  Walk-Over 
Shoes  for  men. 

W.  H.  Cooley  & Son 

33  West  College  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


For  good  things  to  eat  go  to 

GIBSON  BROS. 

Fresh  Candies, Ices,  Ice  Cream.  All  kinds  of  Pastries,  such 
as  Ladyfingers  Macaroons,  Angelfood,  Devilfood,  Pies, 
and  Cookies  always  on  hand. 

We  use  the  best  methods  and  get  the  best  results. 

Gibson  Bros. 

23  West  College  St.,  Oheriin,  O. 

A.  Straus 

Will  save  you  money  on  your  fall 
suit  or  overcoat.  He  sells  Clothcraft 
All-Wool,  Guaranteed  Clothes.  Cost 
no  more  than  cheaper  goods. 

13  West  College  Street 


The  only  home  laun- 
dry is  the 

Oberlin  Laundry  Co. 

62  South  Main  Street 

Polacek  & Bird,  Student  Agents 
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Dr.  Coons’  Institute 

Medina,  Ohio 

Branch  Office  13  North  Main  St.,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 

Osteopathy  under  the  Sanatorium  method  is  practiced. 

To  Alumni  having  members  of  the  family  at  Oberlin  who  have  had  pre- 
vious treatment  can  continue  same  in  Oberlin  with  no  loss  of  time. 

Fourth  year  in  Oberlin.  References  from  many  of  the  Faculty  and 
Oberlin’s  best  people. 

Piano  arm  cured  in  most  cases  without  cessation  of  practice. 

DR.  W . IN . COON 


The  Tribune  Makes  a 
Specialty  of 


Class  Letters 

Write  us  for  prices 

Oberlin  Tribune 

Engraved  Calling  Cards 
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KRAKAUER  PIANOS 


and  the  Position  They  Occupy  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 


Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1910. 

The  B.  Drehers  Sons  Co.:  Dear 
Sirs — The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  has  used  the  Krakauer  Pianos 
in  its  practice  roams  for  many  years. 
They  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
in  every  particular.  They  have  a 
fine  quality  of  tone,  a delightful  ac- 
tion, stay  in  tune  well,  and  have 
proved  to  he  exceedingly  durable. 
We  have  juslt  purchased  a carload  of 
them  this  summer  for  our  new  buid- 
ing.  Very  sincerely  yours, 


Years  of  Service 
in  this  Conserva- 
tory is  Proof  of 
Qua  lit  y — it’s 
Another  Thing 
Merely  to  Claim. 


C.  W.  MORRISON. 

That's  the  difference  between  a Krakauer  piano  and — the  others.  Proven 
quality  is  more  important  than  price,  and  yet  the  Krakauer  costs  no  more 
than  the  swarm  of  “just  as  good”  pianos. 

If  you  want  the  piano  that  can  snow  real  reasons  for  superiority,  pur- 
chase a Krakauer.  You  will  not  go  wrong,  there  are  many  reasons. 


KRAKAUER  BROS.,  195  Cypress  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLY  STORE 

We  lead  in  Student’s  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 
College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Lead- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

123  South  Alain  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 


Nr'V„e  lns.truc‘ors-  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Seventeenth  year 
five  foreign  coCntrie  a"  Equates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 

itl  nrovT  , Sl'P<r,nor  1,terary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 

F“““- 


Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Miles  J.  Watson 

Hardware  PlllTtlbitlg  Heating 

Special  attention  to  Electrical  Work 
and  Electrical  Supplies. 

Phone  19 

22  Years  in  the  Hardware  Business  in  Oberlin. 


William  Edward  Newton 

Again  has  charge  of  the  Studio  known  as 
Newton  Studio. 

As  the  quality  of  the  work  is  already 
known  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say 
that  we  have  many  new  and  original 
styles  in  portraiture,  and  the  work  is 
better  than  ever. 

5 South  Main  Bank  Bldg. 


HARRY  A.  COOK 

Florist  and  Gardner 


Proprietor  of  the  Cedar  Avenue  Greenhouses  located 
at  26  North  Cedar  Avenue.  Phone  435. 


Flower  and  Seed  Store,  Garden  and  Coal  Yard  located 
at  63  South  Main  Street.  Phone  359. 


la  writing  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  The  Alacnni  Magacinr 


Established  in  1892 

Oriental  Rugs 

specially  priced  for  quick  selling  during 
summer  months 

The  Oriental  Rug  Repairing  and  Cleaning  Co. 

M.  H.  BERJIKIAN,  Proprietor 

1022  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IMPORTERS 

Pistachio  Nuts 

Turkish  Slippers 

Loukoumi  Candy 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 
connects  OBERLIN  with 

Elyriao  Lf>ra’u  Amherst,  Graft°n  Wellington,  La  Porte.  Birmingham. 
" H j F rl"'  Ber  ‘P  Berhnville,  Norwalk.  Berea,  Strongsville.  Bruns- 

West  ^!emaACh|PP^WMLakfie’Mer  e’  pest°n-Madisonburg,  Wooster.  Le  Roy,  Lodi. 

South  Dover. 

^r„.^argk  <'omfortabIe  P.lus,h  an<J  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  'Frequent 
nations.  be  ° °f  the  above  P°lnts-  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 

Company. tlme  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 


F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent 
Oberiin,  Ohio 


General  Office.  615  Garfield  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Q.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a poo, 

SeaS°"'S  nOVdtieS'  Much  attmti0" 

s and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

out  *lnery  1S  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  citv  and 
assortment"  Patr°nS'  °Hental  Ru^s  and  Carpets^in'cLTce 

G.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Glass  Contracts  a Specialty 
Rich  r t Gorrect  Hoods  for  Oberiin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench  agrees 

Io  writing  'advertisers,  kindly  Th„  A|umai 


$1000  For  One  Story 

A Prize  Offer  of  $2250  for  Three 
Short  Stories  by  Girls’  College  Alumnae 

The  Editors  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  offer  to  the 
alumna?  of  girls’  colleges  three  prizes,  amounting  to 
$2250,  for  three  short  stories. 

$1000  for  the  Best  Short  Story 
$750  for  the  Next  Best  Short  Story 
$500  for  the  Third  Best  Short  Story 

Any  phase  of  life  of  interest  to  women  may  be  described.  Do  not  be 
deterred  from  competing  because  you  are  not  a writer  or  have  not  a 
literary  style.  If  you  have  a real  story  to  tell,  tell  it  to  the  best  of  your 
ability  and  let  us  judge  the  result.  Even  if  your  story  does  not  take  a prize 
it  may  be  so  attractive  that  we  will  want  to  buy  it,  for  we  hope  to  purchase 
a number  of  the  stories  in  addition  to  the  prize-winning  ones. 

Read  These  Special  Points  Carefully 
and  Keep  Them  in  Mind 


THE  stories  must  contain  at  least  two  thousand  words,  but  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  words.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stones  which 
may  be  submitted  by  any  one  competitor.  Stories  by  two  or  more  alumnae  work- 
ing in  collaboration  will  be  considered.  The  stories  should  be  typewritten  if 
possible.  If  that  is  out  of  the  question  then  the  handwriting  should  be  Deat 
and  clear. 

Manuscripts  must  be  written  oo  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  sent  either 
flat  or  folded.  Do  not  roll  them,  nor  send  letters  with  them  unless  special  ex- 
planations are  needed. 

Be  careful  to  put  your  name,  your  address,  the  name  of  your  college,  and 
the  year  of  vour  class  at  the  hend  of  the  manuscript.  If  married  give  in  paren- 
theses  your ’full  name  at  the  time  of  your  graduation.  Where  manuscripts  are  the 
work  of  more  than  one  graduate  these  details  must  be  given  by  each  collaborator. 

Be  sure  to  preserve  the  original  manuscript  or  to  retain  a copy  of  your 
story,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  No  postage,  therefore,  need  be  en- 
closed. Such  stories  as  are  found  worthy  will  be  awarded  prizes:  others  will  be 
considered  for  purchase  at  good  rates:  the  rest  will  be  destroyed. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  any  or  all  of  the  prizes  if  in  our  judgment 
the  stories  do  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 

This  offer  will  remain  open  uDtil  November  thirtieth.  All  stories  must  be 
mailed  so  as  to  be  in  our  hands  on  or  before  that  date. 

Read  these  conditions  over  carefully.  They  are  stated  here  as  clearly  as 
they  can  be  stated:  hence  do  not  write  to  us  about  them,  as  such  letters  o in- 
quiry cannot  be  answered. 

Address  all  short  stories  intended  for  entry  in  this  prize  competition  to 

The  College  Story  Editor,  THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


